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fg With the present number, the twenty-second year | 
of the ReeisTer is commenced, and the occasion is fitting | 
to return thanks for the faithful and kind support which | 
the editor has received for so long a period of time. | 
Efforts to deserve it will be continued. 
The subject which has been a leading one in this work | 
for a good many years, being generally settled for ‘‘t/e 
time being,” less room will be given up to discussions | 
concerning the right and necessity ef protecting, and — 
thereby exciting, the industry of the people of the United | 
States; but special points are yet open for consideration, 
and the principles of the ““American System,”’ and facts | 
pertaining to its progress, shall be carefully attended to, 
as necessary to the publie instruetion and useful for refer- 
ence. 
we desired to have, and strove to obtain. We fear that 
it will seriously affect the growers and manufacturers of 
wool—and regret to believe, that it will much embarrass, 
af not absolutely destroy, certain minor branches of in- 
dustry: but there are some excellent provisions in the 
law—and, though more has been yielded to a querulous 
minority than we would have given up, a moral power, in 
favor of the protecting principle at large, has perhaps 
been gained, which, in the end, may be vitally importaut 
to the best interests of the whole nation. We cannot, 
however, in advance, calculate all ithe operations of the 
new law, upon the agricultural and manufacturing classes 
of the country, and much less predict its effect upon the 
national finances, and the currency of the United States. 
If low duties on certain leading articles, shali induce 
greatly increased importations—the public revenue may 
overflow, while private embarrassment abounds. 
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among the friends of the ‘‘American System,” which, 
taken together, presented a durrier which the open and 
resolute enemy could not penetrate, while serving as a. 
‘hedge round about” timid, or half-and-half triends,— 
and as a CAUTION to some of that miserable class of poli- 
ticians, who are always ready to play the part of traitors, 
if ‘‘spoils” are to be guined by the treason. The effects 
growing out of the convention were not, perhaps, abso- 
Inte as to the two latter descriptions of persons—but ecr- 
tain, we think, were kept steady who might have been 


twisted from us, or have joined the enemy— in the absence 


of the facts that were developed, and the moral power 
which was gained, through the convention held in New 
York. It is not to be disguised, that we had a powerful 


The late tariff law is, by no means, such a one as | and talented enemy to contend with—an united sectional 


interest to oppose,—and political interests and manage- 
menis, and influences, to resist, that were fearful to the 
system; amd besides, by the near approach of an extin- 
guishment of the national debt, the question concerning 
the amount of duties which should be imposed on certain 
articles, was fairly one between protection and revenue. 
The administration too, judging by the bill reported by 
the secretary of the treasury, which, we were authorita- 
tively informed, had the entire approbation of the pre- 
sident, was exceedingly hostile; for it must be recollect 
ed that in that project, as originally submitted, all the 
mevhanical trades were cut down to a duty of 15 per 
cent. as were all the specific duties imposed by the acts of 
1824 and 1828; fifteen per cent. being the **platform” on 
which certain interests would agree to PROTECT the na- 
tional industry!!!* When all these things are eonsider- 
ed, we think it must be admitted,—that we have much to 








excess in receipts from the customs, in the two first years | congratulate ourselves upon; though we cannot claim such 
after the war of 1812, rendered more injury to the Ame-/| a triumphant result as the great majority of the people in 
rican people, than the accumulation of a public debt of two | favor of the “‘system,” and the splendid talents exerted in 
hundred millions of dollars would have inflicted; and on | its support, ought te have secured for us. : 

various accounts, but especially because the great excess| But, while always on the look-out for the furtherance 
of foreign goods prostrated the labor and employment of | of our principles concerning domestic manufactures and 
many tens of thousands of productive persons, and dissi-| internal improvement, and prepared to support them 
pated a vast amount of capital vested in manufactures, by | with a zeal commensurate with their importance to the 
which the home market for the produets of agriculture was! people of the United States, our present chief purpose is 
diminished, and a general and severe decline in the value} to enrich this work with valuable matters for common 
of lands and commodities ensued. It is the gain of indivi-| reading and reference, and especially in statistics. We 
duals which makes up a nation’s wealth. A full public| shall, in our next, commence the publication of the last 
treasury may represent personal poverty, just as well as| census, by Counties, and so conclude it, that, wlien the vo- 
personal prosperity; and surpluses of importatious beyond | lume is bound, the whole will be presented in one body; 
the value of exportations, always have, and must, bring} we shall also so gi 


ive a detailed alphabetical statement of 
about pecuniary embarrassments and private distress. | the duties payable under the present tariff and the new 
They wiil ‘‘regulate themselves,” to be sure; but, if “‘let 


; ) law, the commercial tables from the treasury department, 
alone;” too often after the manner of the Indian, who bar- 


} and other like authentic and important articles, with 
ters his beaver blanket for a keg of rum. It is the duty of 


t t ] many compilations or collections of our own,—in rela- 
a just government, as it would be that of an Indian chief, | tion to the population, productions, resources, &e. of 


to prevent occufrences of this kind—and hence it is the! various nations and states, cities and towns, &e., and the 
“dim and end” of the policy of all civilized nations, in| usual selections of matters for political history shall be 
matters of trade, that the value of articles exported shall | carefully made, as heretofore. We believe that the Rr- 
exceed the value of articles imported, which is effected | Gister is the most capacious record of ‘‘things in gene- 
by prohibitory or protecting laws. And this must be uni-| ral” that is published in the world; and. we shall have 
versally admitted—that no country ought to be dependent | more leisure and space to improve it, in this respeet—un- 
on another for essential articles of food, clothing and shel- | der the support of a generous public. 
ter,—or suth as are indispensable in seasons of war—if 
possible, and BY ANY MEANS, to avoid such dependence. 
These principles we shall still, endeavor to explain and 
defend-ten alive, and make familiar to the people; forthe 
time may again recur, and, in a certain event, WILL RE- 
cur, when we shall as much need an application of them 
as ever. And here the opportunity is presented to say— 
{and we think that our opinion on this point is worth 
something), that incalculable benefits to the country have 
been conferred, or sustained, because of the great conven- 
tion of the friends of domestic industry, held at New 
York, in October last: for, though falling short of our pur- 
poses in some i rtant ts, that convention was the 
means of ascertaining® facts and establishing principles, 
and of producing harmony and strength of operation 
Vor. XLITI.—Sic. 1. 





ine 


{The publication of the reports, and other papers, 
of the New York convention, is just concluded,—and they 
will be done up and speedily forwarded to those who were 
members of that body—two copies.each, and free of ex- 
pense; if gentlemen will apply for them at the places of 
deposit about to be made known, which shall be rendered 
as convenient as possible to all. These. reports make a 
neat and valuable volume of more than 200-pages. Cer- 
tain of the reports, which were printed in large numbers, 
were, long since, spread ‘‘far and wide,” as they issued 





* As to these matters we have much to say—when it 
shall be considered ‘‘necessary and proper” te speak of 
them. 
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from the press, and have rendered important services to 


the cause. 


{g-Col. Drayton has published an able address to the 
people of the congressional district of Charleston, on 
the tariff subject, preceded by the comparative statement 
from the register of the treasury, of July 26, shewing 


the reduced amount of duties payable under the new 
law. ‘The colonel insists that the south has gained much 
by the modification of the tariff; and, while exhorting the 
people to continued exertions against the protecting sys- 
tem, he earnestly entreats them to yield a patriotic sub- 
mission to the laws of the union. 





§cg-Certain persons unknown, in South Carclina, Geor- 
ia and Alabama, have lately become very wroth at the 
Some have attempted to inflict 
the reading of three or four closely and coarsely written 


editor of this paper. 


ges upon him—but as they paid the postage on thei 
etters, no harm was done! 


of Baltimore, and says ‘‘look at that, you old 





A third gives an account of the burning of an effigy of the 
editor—j but the last letters were ungentlemanly, because 
the writers dishonestly neglected to pay the postage on 
them; but the money was returned at the post-office, and 
A fourth directs his atten- 
tion to certain proceedings recently had in Oglethorpe 
county, Geo., and calls upon him to ‘‘guake”’ because of 

The edi- 
tor, relying on the goodness of Prov1pEnce, and the use 


a petty swindling defeated. ] 


them! And so they goon. Let them goon! 


of means permitted, has not yet ‘‘quaked” because of the 


cholera, and his mind is as cool and collected as ever it 
was, though his health, for some months past, has not 


been quite firm—chiefly, as he believes, because of close 
application to business—and if not ‘‘quaking” at the cho- 
lera, he surely will not ‘‘quake” at these c/:oleric gentle- 
men. Hf it does them any good, by way of letting-off the 
steam, they are heartily welcome to abuse the editor— 
who only questions the necessity or utility of the curses 
and hard names which are thrown outin volumes. ‘That’s 
all! And if they must needs curse and abuse, the 
editor is just as willing that they should cast their filth at 
him, as at any body else! Perhaps, being vented in this 
direction, it may save the “hide” of some unfortunate 
slave. For, from the language and manner of two or 
three of these persons, they are supposed to be among 
those who ‘‘make and seil”’ persons of color!—a branch 
of manufactures and trade, which, perhaps, ought not to 
be encouraged. This opinion, however, is offered with 
great deference to the lofty and high-souled persons in- 
terested !—and all that we have to add is—~‘G-Pay THE 
rostacE. It will help to pay off the national debt. 


Battrmore. It will be seen by referring to the proper 
head, that the cholera still prevails in this city; but the 
deaths caused by it, and especially of white persons, are 
of small comparative amount, considering the gross po- 
pulation of Baltimore, and its fullness of people;* for we 
ean repeat what was said in the last Recisren, that we do 
not personally know a single family which has yet left 
the city on account of the disease, and that ‘‘business in 
general, goes on as usual,” No one, passing through 
our streets, would suppose that there was a pestilence 
among us—for there yet isnoalarm. Our hotels are nearly 
as well filled as they commonly are at this season of the 
year, and the only difference which a nice observer would 
note, is—a less number of persons in the streets in the 
middle of the day, and after night-fall, than heretofore. 
This is prudential, and few are attacked who are also 
prudent in their diet and attentive to “premonitory 
symptoms.” Most of the fatal cases which have happen- 
ed to generally prudent and discreet persons, may be 
traced to some apparently slight but still incautious pro- 
eeeding: many, among the thoughtless and. dissolute 
classes, to a certain particular excess*-or indulgence in 
melons, fruit or unripe corn, &e. And the medical gen- 
tlemen have acquired greater confidence in an ability to 
cure the disease, if called upon in time, the consti- 





*Yesterday, however, was a severe day-there were 
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tution of the patient having been a sound one. We are 
all in the hands, and subjected to the will, of Proyi- 
DENCE, and in all seasons—but can assure our friends, at a 
distance, that we entertain no special apprehensions of 
disease, at this present time, unless in the practice of 
more than ordinary eare to preserve health. 

It will be observed that the disease is most fatal to the 


colored persons, whose population is less than a fourth 
part of the whole. 


THE POUND STERLING. We have been much amused 


Another, in a huge passion, 
informed him of the result of a certain election, about as 
important as the issue of one in either of the twelve wards 


” 
. 


with some of the remarks we have seen published, be- 
cause that, by the late act of congress, the pound sterling 
is to be rated at 480 cents, for the assessment of duties, in- 
stead of 444, as at present established. 

The Baltimore American queries whether this pro- 
ceeding is not a violation of the convention with Great 
Britain, of the 3d July, 1815, which prescribes that no 
‘higher or ether duties” shall be imposed upon the im- 
portations into either country, of any articles the growth, 
arena or manufacture of the other, ‘‘than are, or shall 

e payable on the like articles, being the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of any other foreign eountry.” 

How such a remark could be made in the face of the 
well-known fact, that the average par value of the pound 
sterling has rather exceeded than fallen short of 480 
cents, for a long series of years, is surprising. That is, 
if a person were required to pay £1,000 sterling in Lon- 
don, in silver—he would be compelled to send 4,800 dol- 
lars to satisly his debt. The reverse of the proposition 
then, of the ‘‘American,” surely exists—*‘that a diserimi- 
nating duty” has long been continued in favor of England, 
and in violation of like provisions in our treaties with 
other powers! 

The following are extracts from a letter from one of the 
most respectable merchants in Philadelphia, and an ex- 
tensive importer both of English and French goods. 
These extracts were published in the Reeister some 
months ago, but we shall repeat them— ' 

**$1,000 in specie shipped to Havre, and $1,000 ship- 
ped to London, will result as follows: 

**$1,000 will sell in Havre at 5f. 30c. each, say 5,300/. 
for which I purchased 5,300f worth of silk stockings, 
paying a duty of 20 per cent. the duty paid at the custom 
house is $218 80. 

**$1,000 in London did weigh, as per bill of sale of 
some I sent myself, 8664 ounces; sold at 4s. 10d. (they 
are now at 4s. 94d.) they gave £209 8s. which, invested in 
silk oe paying same duty of 20 per cent. paid at 
the custom house $204 77. 

“Being a difference of $14 03 in favor of British goods.” 


It is not worth while to extend remarks on this subject. 
If the editors of the ‘‘American”’ wish to pay £1 in oi 
don, they must send 480 cents, (in silver), to pay it—for 
rather above than below this rate, has been the average 
of the exchange for years past, Then, let the pound 
sterling be called what it may—?t is 480 cents, in silver, 
at London; and it must be rightful that it should so be 
established by law. 
In another instance—in one of Dr. Cooper’s South Ca- 
rolina calculations, perhaps, for we have mislaid the arti- 
cle—the cost of goods in England was put down as to be 
increased, because of the increased estimate of the value 
of the pound sterling, by our new tariff law! Why not 
nullify all the cost cf commodities in England, by calling 
the pound sterling 000 cents?’ That would be a capita 
calculation, and speedi}y turn the “balanee of trade” in our 
favor—provided only the British merchants and manufac- 
turers would practice upon the shrewd proposition! 
While on matters of value, we may notice the follow- 
ng extracted from Mr. /Vilde’s great speech on the ta- 
riff, as published in the National Intelligencer of Tues-~ 
day last. To shew the diminished value of certain com- 
modities, he offers this statement, among others— 
** Cation roods. 

Official value. Declared value. 
1816... ...6++++£16,335,124........+.£13,072,747 
1890... 00+ ese oe 31,810,474. 06s v0 ease 013,420,536 
‘**The quantity of £51,810,474 ought, at the prices of 
1816, to have been worth in 1830, £25,518,667; they 
were only £13,420, 536—depreciation 90 per cent. What 





30 deaths—17 white, 13 colored. 


cost one dollar in 1816, cost only ten cents in 1830.”’ 
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«What cost one dollar in 1816, cost only 10 cents in 
1830!” This beats Mr. Cambreleng’s nine millions of 
tons of vessels employed in the coasting trade of G. Bri- 
tain‘and Ireland! Now, if the compared value of the goods 
had been diminished 110 per ct. instead of the 90 per et. 
of Mr. Wilde, what cost one dollar in 1816, would have 
cost, in 1830, ten cents less than nothing. If such is good 
arithmetic in Georgia—we advise the importation of many 
schoolmasters from Connecticut. Mr. Wilde shews that 
the depreeiated value was less than one-ha/f—and a half, 
we have always supposed, was 50 per cent. Cotton goods 
have a generally diminished value of 50 per cent. as 
compared with the prices of them in 1816; but what cost 
a dollar then may not be had for ten cents now! The 
latter sum would not pay for the raw cotton in the goods. 
For example, 4 yards of cotton cloth, weighing 1 ib. 
would have cost, let us say 80 cents, in 1816—but, by 
Mr. Wilde’s calculation, only 8 cents in 1830; or 2 cents | 
Jess than the first price of the cotton in Georgia. It 
won’t do! The argument nullifies itself. 








Party names. Being of the old republican party, we 
have oftentimes objected to the use of the names of fer- 
sons to designate parties, which should exist only on prin- 
ciples; but the personal distinetions are in such common 
use, that we are often compelled to practice a proceeding 
that we condemn, to convey desired information to our 
readers. 

We see that the ‘‘Milledgeville Journal” of the 16th 
ult. has a ‘*Troup ticket for congress,” and a ‘‘Clark 
ticket for congress.”? The meaning of these classifica- 
tions are understood within the state—but, we believe, 
no where else. 





Ostrruonrr. Because called upon to ‘‘quake” while 
looking at the proceedings in thiscounty, we have given an 
account of them. Now this county of Oglethorpe, at the 
census just taken, contained exactly 5,670 of the people 
of the United States and 7,940 black slaves. ‘‘May they 
live a thousand years”—and ‘‘nullification”’ not be the 
fate of these nullifiers. It is said there were upwards of 
a thousand men at this meeting? Were they all Oglethor- 
peans? Are they so many white men in the county?’ We 
guess not. —- 

Neturrication. We have not latterly said much on 
this subject—and expect to do but little more than put 
upon record some things which persons will be heartily 
ashamed of hereafter, and deeply repent themselves of. 
The disease rages in South Carolina with unabated vio- 
lence, and, perhaps, has infected a small majority of the 
people of that state—and some few cases are appearing 
in Georgia and Alabama; but there is no present pros- 
pect that it will become endemical. Virginia, North 
Carolina and Louisiana are ina very healthy state; and, 
though solitary instances appear in the two former, all 
the doctors agree that it cannot become general. 

een 

Virernta 1x 1789. The Boston Atlas publishes the 
following extract trom an old magazine. We recom- 
mend it to the attention of our anti-tariff friends: 

Petersburg, July 9,1789. Virginia cloth—of excel- 
lent quality, and very cheap—may be purchased almost 
every day, of the country people who come to town, for 
the purpose of making sale of it. It is infinitely superior 
to any thing of the kind imported, and wears remarkably 
well. The cloth is made of cotton, woven with great 
taste, and, by the ingenuity of our fair, has been brought 
to such perfection as to be preferred by many to the Eu- 
ropean manufactures. Several gentlemen have furnished 
themselves with full suits of this cloth; and as many 
others are anxious to obtain it, we hope that every one, 
who professes himself to be a Virginian, will be distin- 
guished by his cloth, as it will be promoting the manufac- 

tures of our own country, and giving that encouragement 
to industry which it ought ever to meet with. 
—w 

Kentucky. We have the official returns of the result 

of the late election—as follows: 
Governor. 





ee 


Lieut. Governor. 





Mr. Morehead, (Clay 40,073 
Taylor, (Jacksou 37,491 
Majority 2,582 


If the votes for Messrs. Buckner and Morehcad—and 
Messrs. Breathitt and Taylor be added, there is a joint 
majority of 1,340 ia favor of the two former. 

‘The senate of Kentucky consists of 22 members friend- 
ly to Mr. Clay, and 16 *‘Jaekson.”? ‘The house 60 Clay, 
and 40 Jackson—whole number of members 138; majo 
rity for Clay, in joint ballot, 26. 





Missounr. The returns of the late election, so far as 
received, shew the following results— 


For Governor—Mr. Bull 4,947 
Dunklin 4,778 
For tongress-——Mr. Ashiey 6,443 
W ells §,092 


Five counties and a part of a sixth yet to be heard from. 
Messrs. Dunklin and Wells are the *“‘regular Jackson 
candidates”—anti-tariff, anti-interual improvement and 
anti-bank. 
— rend 

Mississirrr. There were fve candidates for congress, 
including Mr. Pluramer, the present member, who all 
received handsome polls. Mr. Plummer, so far, is a 
little a-head of any other, but without receiving one-third 
of the whole number of votes returned. Result not re- 
ceived. The political characters of the candidates are 
not stated. Mr. P. is ‘‘Jackson.” 





Ixprana. We have partial returns of the late elec- 
tions in this state, and both parties claim a triumph! 
The present members of congress from Indiana are 
‘“*Jacksonianis.”’ 

The ‘Indiana Democrat” sayvs—*‘Of the ten senators 
who were this year to be elected, five Jacksonians are 
certainly elected, and the sixth not heard from. Of the 
75 members in the house of representatives to be elect- 
ed, 41 out of 69 already returned, are Jacksonmen, 28 
Claymen, and two anti-masons, leaving four to come in, 
and, a probability that at least two of them will be for 
the administration. One of the anti-masons was for 
Jackson, the other for Clay. Thus has Indiana stood her 
ground in spite of the outery against the veto, and with- 
out the least exertion has she entirely changed the state 
of parties in the house of representatives, and will pro- 
bably have the majority on joint ballot on the Jackson 
side.” 

And the National Intelligencer savs—A letter from a 
highly respectable gentleman in Indianapolis, conta’ns 
the following language: ‘* We have abundant reason to be 
satisfied with the result of the late election in this state. 
A large majority of national republicans are elected to 
the legislature, and I have no hesitation in assuring you, 
that the electoral ticket favorable to J/enry Clay and 
John Sergeant, will be secured, in the fall, by an over- 
whelming mejority. I perceive that some of the Jack- 
son politicians are reckoning Indiana among the doubt- 
ful states. She is not doubtful.” 





Irtrno1s. Mr. Duncan is re-elected to congress. 
From the other districts there are only partial returns. 
General result not yet known to us. 

Tak VETO OF THE BANK BILL. The New Orleans 
Emporium mentions among the deleterious effects of the 
veto at that place, that one of the state banks has already 
commenced discounting four months paper at an interest 
of eight per cent. 

—_— 

‘“Brreery.” We notice that the following article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘‘ Cincinnati Daily Gazette,” is called 
“bribery.”? We do not think it deserves so severe an 
appellation; and it mar be easily counteracted. Let other 
“merchants” offer 250 cents for pork, if general Jacke 
son is re-elected, and only 150, if Mr. Clay shall be 
chosen. Between the two offers, the farmers will be 
sure of a good price for their pork—though the specu- 
lators may suffer. 

‘* Effect of the veto—farmers look herc'—We are cre- 





Mr. Breathitt,( Jackson) 40,715 
Buckner, (Clay) 99,473 
Majority 1,242 


dibly informed that several merchants in this city, im 
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making contracts for their winter supplies of pork, are 
offering to contract to pay two dollars and fifty cents per 
hundred weight, if Henry Clay is elected president, and 
one dollar and fifiy cents if Andrew Jackson is re-elect- 
ed. Such is the effect of the veto. Every man who 
raises pork loses one dollar per hundred by voting for 
Jackson instead of Clay. This is something the people 
It is very plain that the merchants 
cannot give high prices for pork and other produce, if 
they cannot get money to pay with. Support the bank 
then and money will be plenty. Consequently, pork, 
corn, wheat, rye, flour and all others articles raised by 
farmers, will command good prices. But put down the 
bank and low prices must he the consequence.” 


—— + ~~ —- a. _- 








Inramovus. The steamboat Phenix, on her way up the 
Mississippi, took fire near Lafourche, on the 15th July, 
and by the exertions of her officers and crew, would pro- 
bably have been saved—but an explosion took place 
which destroyed her; and her cargo, valued at 300,000 
dollars, was chiefly lost. This explosion was caused by 
gun-powder, supposed to have been secreted in packages 
of coffee—the captain not knowing that one pound of 
hoe was on board, having refused to receive any on 
reight. 





Mr. James Wison, our old and valued friend—for a 
considerable time editor of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Aurora,” 
and since of the ‘‘Steubenviile Herald,” va has long 
been one of the best weekly papers published in the U. 
States), has recently established himself at Pittsburg, 
where he publishes the ‘“‘Pennsyivanta ApyocaTe.” in 
which we heartily wish him suecess—dcing certain that 
he will ‘‘deserve it.” 

_¥_—_ 

Goup. The mining business is still on the increase in 
the south-~but capital and skill are yet wanting, it is 
said, to render some of the mines the most produetive 
of any in the world. Loud’s mine yields about 1,000 
dwts. weekly. 

——~y 

Wrieary matters. The Wheeling Gazette of Aug. 
25, says—We examined, a few days ago, a couple of 
very fine castings at the upper foundery of Messrs. Cuth- 
bert & Co. The one was a flange intended for the steam 
engine in the rolling and slitting mill of Mr. Shoenberger, 
at the upper end of the town, weighs 84,080 Ibs. and is 

robably the largest casting which has ever been made 
in the western country—the other is a shaft for the same 
engine and weighs 74,018 Ibs. 

Emtonants. Total number arrived at Queb< ¢, in the 

sent season, up to the 8th Aug.—43,921; viz: 24,200 
rom Ireland, 15,236 England, 4,101 Seotland, 375 Nova 
Scotia, 9 Hamburg. 
Extract of a letter from Grosse Isle, the quarantine 
und below Quebec, dated August 6:—‘*The new 
ilding is as full as it can hold. Upwards of one thou- 
sand emigrants are on shore, and about eighteen hundred 
more are now waiting to take up their quarters, as soon 
as the present occupants can be got on board a vessel, on 
their way to Quebec.” 
be 

Carrara. This man, whose name, as he signs it 
himself, is Constant Polari, was yesterday discharged 
from detention under process from the United States 
court, and was simultaneously delivered wp to the agent 
of the Dutch government, the Chevalier Huygens, -on the 
mandate of the governor of this state, in consequence of 
documents and a requisition from the government of Hol- 
land, which were sometime since received by him. He 
was immediately put on board the pilot boat Gazette 
which was chartered for the purpose: the sudden equip- 
ment and sailing of which has given rise to much specu- 
lation, and been supposed to be connected with some 
mysterious manwuvres. Mr. Taylor, junior, a deputy 
keeper of the Bridewell, and the younger Hays, have ac- 
eo nied Carrara on his voyage. Tt is not supposed 
that his life will be exacted as the forfeit of his crimes; 
but his actual and public conviction at home has been 
anxiously desired by the prince of Orange, against whom 
the. most base assertions were cast, after the abstraction 
ef his wife’s jewels. We have not, before to-day, been 
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aware of the fact that Raymond, one of the most active 
of our police officers, and who exhibited so much cle- 
verness and perseverance in discovering that portion of 
the “nigh which were buried in Holland, had been one 
of the victims of cholera in this city. 

/ TM ¥. Com. Aug. 24. 





Mextco is going through another civil war, or revolu- 
tion—that general ‘this’ or general ‘‘that” may have the 
command. ‘There will not be peace and safety in the 
south until the generals are in a state of submission to 
the laws, and the arbitrary spirit of the sword given up 
to the decisions of the legislative and judicial authori- 
ties, ordained by the people. General Pedraza, genera! 
Santa Anna, and general Bustamente, are the present ri- 
val chiefs in Mexico. 





Tae Untrep States New Tarnirr. We believe that 
a considerable part of owr imports of British goods has 
for many years fownd a market in the United States. 
Under any rate of duties, the Americans cannot prevent 
their citizens, who bring down their produee, and sell 
and get eash for it here, from purchasing their outfits of 
clothing, &c. if that outfit ean be had at all near the pric: 
which they would pay for it at home; they ¢an never 
prevent them, if their system is a high protection duty 
one, from eutering their homes with goods, by the couni- 
less landing places of the south bank of the St. Lawrence 
and the lakes. To deprive Canada of a market, which 
belongs to it by the nature of the country, is next to 
impossible. Under the increasing means of inland eom- 
munication from the St. Lawrence to the United State; 
sea-board, with the Erie and Champlain canals, our com- 
merce with the United States has not diminished, but 
rather increased. 

Cheap woollen cloths, at the new duty, cannot he 
smuggied into the United States. An inducement still 
exists for smuggling the better kinds. India goods pay 
a trifling duty, and will be smuggled into Canada. Teas 
and coffee are free, and will be smuggled into Canada 
more than hitherto. [ Quebec Gazette, Ang. 3. 


——g 


Tue narpor BILL. The following were the yeas and 
nays on ordering the harbor bill to a third reading.— 
This bill is inserted at length in page 428 of the last vo- 
lume. It was vetoed by the president. 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Allison, Ap- 
pleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Banks, Noyes Bar- 
ber, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Beardsley, Briggs, John 
C. Brodhead, Bullard, Burd, Cahoon, Carr, Choate, 
Lewis Condict, Silas Condict, E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, 
Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, John 
Davis, Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, Doddridge, 
Dunean, Ellsworth, George Evans, Edward Everett, 
Horace Everett, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, Howard, 
H{ughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Jewett, 
Richard M. Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, John King, Lan- 
sing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Marshall, Max- 
well, Robert McCoy, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, 
Newton, Pearee, Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, Ran- 
dolph, J. Reed, Root, Russeli, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, 
Slade, Southard, Spence, Stanberry, Stewart, Storrs, 
Sutherland, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, 
Tompkins, Tracy, Vanee, Vinton, Ward, Wardwell, 
Washington, Watmough, Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, 
Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. 
White, Worthington, Young—102. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Angel, Arch- 
er, Barnwell, Barringer, James Bates, Bell, Bergen, 
Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, 
Branch, Bucher, Cambreleng, Chandler, Chinn, Clai- 
borne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Connor, Davenport, Warren 
R. Davis, Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, Felder, Fitz- 
gerald, Ford, Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas 
H. Hall, William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Haw- 
kins, Hogan, Horn, Hubbard, thrie, Jarvis, Charles C. 
Johnston, Adam King, Lamar, Lewis, Mann, William 
MeCoy, McDuffie, McKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muh- 
lenberg, Nuckolls, Patton, Plummer, Polk, Roane, A. 
H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Ste- 
vhens, Whiley Thompson, Verplaneck, C. P. White, 





Vickliffe, Williams—73. 
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Brack Hawk’s rxnvasion. From the Galenian. ‘This 
bold fellow, who has occasioned so much distress on the 
norih western frontier, for some months past, has atlength 
paid pretty dearly forhis temerity. His whole loss down 
to the 3d August, is estimated at 400 killed and 150 pri- 
soners. About 150 were killed in the engagement of the 2d 
inst. the particulars of which were given in our last, (see 
page 12), 23 to 25 in the affair of the steam boat War- 
rior on the Istinst. 68 in the action with gens. Dodge 
aud Henry on the Ouisconsin,—and about 2U0 in various 
skirmishes previously. Seventy prisoners were taken in 
the engagement of the 2d inst. About 100 horses were 
also taken. In the affair with the steam boat Warrior, 
it is estimated that the Indians fired from 1,500 to 2,500 
balls. They however proved themselves very bad marks- 
men, unless the boat was too distant for the range of 
their muskets, as only 60 of their shots struck her, and 
only one man on board was wounded, Nothing certain is 
known of the fate of Black Hawk. A prisoner reports, 
that the man who stood next to him was killed by the 
first discharge of the six pounder on board the boat, and 
that, inthe midst of the action, he himseli retreated up 
the river. 

The St. Louis Times says—We learn that the Hlinois 
militia, who have been in service in the war with Black 
IIlawk, are disbanded, and have returned home. ‘The 
regular army, about 1,500 strong under general Seott, 
will be amply able to protect the frontier, and, if active 
force should he again necessary, to reduce the enemy tc 
absolute submission. 

frg-‘*The affair of the steam boat” above mentioned 
took place previous to the general defeat of the Indians, 
as recorded in subsequent pages—when the Indians had 
arrived on the bank of the Mississippi, for the purpose 
of crossing, and seatiering themselves iu the wilds of 
the ‘“‘far west.” 


] 
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PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 
NEW YORK. 
Private 


Dateiae: Hospitals. 3 ig > Total. Interments. 
Aug. 23. 31 17 6 «7 5 4 72 28 66 3l 
Aug. 24. 16 8 17 #9 10 3 45 20 
Aug. 25. 20 5 i - = 37.6 (14 45 16 
Aug. 26. 30 #13 15 g S 3 50 23 45 24 
Aug. 27, 29 12 9 1 2 0 40 13 65 38 
Aug. 28. “23 9 ay 3 7 41 10 42 15 
Aug. 29. 4 2 16 3 .. Ss 21 6 Je 16 


The New York papers of the 27th contain a notice signed by 
a Jarge number of the most respectable merchants and dealers, 
inviting thetr customers to the city, in the assurance that those 
parts of the city, in which the hotels are located, and general 
business transacted, are healthy. 
ALBANY. 


New cases. Deaths. 
August 234 - - - - - - 2 - - - - - 8 
24th - - - =- = - BW - - - - = § 
ee a a 
i ae ee) ca ee 
Bam fs eo we es et Ww ew we ew ss G 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Private se 9 Alms Arch st. - 
houses. Hospitals. houses. prison. Total. 
. % P 6 o : ¢ P ¢ 
a < o <= ” <= “ awd ” = 
ae SS Oe oe eee ee cee 
3 68 ie Be mae - e © 
C ~ ve Ss L <= o 'sS v a 
Aug. 23. 11 4 20 6 0 0 2 0 33 10 
Aug. 24. 21 4 26 5 1 1 _ — 48 10 
Aug. 25. 16 5 7 5 1 0 _-_ — 24 10 
Aug. 26. 7 1 3 5— — _- — 30 6 
Aug. 27. 5 l 16 6 — — _ — 21 7 
Aug. 28. 5 0 11 :—_—-_ — _ — 16 2 
Aug. 29. 7 2 13 2-—- — _ — 2) 9 


Four of the hospitals 1n this city were closed on the 23rd Aug. 
—and four yet kept open. 

Total interments in Philadelphia for the week ending Aug. 25 
—245—viz. 116 adults and 129 children. Of the whole, 67 adults 
and 49 children of the cholera. 


W, BALTIMORE. 

hite Private Hlospi- Peniten- 

a as persons. Colored. practice. tale. tiary. aytet. 
ug. 25. 5 9 10 4 0 14 

Aug. 26. 3 9 8 4 0 12 

Aug. 27. 5 16 18 3 2 93 

Aug. 28. 8 4 9 2 1 12 

Aug. 29. 4 ll 13 2 0 15 

Aug. 30. 4 9 9 4 -- 13 

Aug. 31. 17 13 20 9 1 30 


ealth office, Aug. 27. Report of interments in the city of Bal- 


ed persons, 75 free, J slaves. 


Old age 6; Marasmus 2; catarrhal fever 1; cholera 121; still born 


3; cholera infantum 13; unknown adult ]; cramp cholic 3; dy- 
sentery 3; consumption 6; child bed 1; typhus fever 2; convul- 
sions 2; mania 1; bilious fever !; small pox 1; whooping cough 


; dropsy in the head 1—total 178. 
Under one year, 18; between | and 2, 7; 2 and 5, 6; Sand 10, 


4; 10 and 21, 14; above 21, 129—178. 


Mates 92—females 865—178. Of which number 78 were color- 
DAVID HARRIS, sect’y. 
Many of the deaths that take place in Baltimore are still di- 


rectly waced to eating water-melons and other poisonous things. 
In some imstances they seem as certainly to kill as ratsbane 
would do. 


VARIOUS. 


Cases of cholera are reported from the following places, since our 


last publication—but at many of them only one or two cases or 

deaths. 

Massachusetts—At Andover and Pepperel. 

Rhode Islend—At Providence. 

Connecticul—At Whitehaven, Milion, Danbury, Bridgeport, 
New Haven and Fair Haven. 

New York—At Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, Aquakanonk 
Suffalo, Utica, [118 cases and 33 deaths, up to the 20th Aug.| 
Sing-Sing prison, Batavia, ‘Troy, Fiushing, Catskill, Schoharie, 
Wampsville, Mendon, Vietor, Rochester, Clyde, Oyster Bay, 
Rotterdam, Lyons, Brooklyn, Athens, Salina, Syracuse, White- 
hall, Brownville, Lenox, Lockport, Ogdensburg. 

New Jersey—At Paterson, cases up to the 23d Aug. 42, deaths 
16—and 6 or 7 deaths in the adjacent village of Manchester, a 
part of the town of Paterson, though out of the jurisdiction of 
the board of health. Elizabethtown, New Brunswick, Rahway, 
Bottlehill, Trenton, Princeton.—In Newark, up to the 25th Aug. 
there had been 117 cases and 49 deaths, by cholera. 

Pennsylwania—At Reading, Manayunk, Wilkesbarre, Erie, 
Germantown, Pottsville, Milford, West Chester, New Garden— 
and in several other parts of the eastern section of the state. 

Delaware—The average deaths at Wilmington last week were 
nearly two per diem—chiefly of colored persons. 

In Michigan—at Detroit. 

Washington—August 24—2 new cases; Aug. 25 and 26—new 
cases 9, deaths 6, ail colored persons; Aug. 27, new cases 2, 
death 1; Aug. 28, 4 new cases, 2 deaths; Aug. 29, 15 new cases, 
1 death; Aug. 30, 3 new cases, 1 death. 

Norfolk—Aug. 23—8 interments, 7 of colored persons; 24th, 
6 interments, all-colored; 25th, 6 interments—2 white, 4 colored; 
26th, 9 interments, 6 white, 3 colored; 27th, 7 interments, 3 
white, 4 colored. 
Portsmouth. The cholera has much abated in this town—a 
few deaths stil! happen, nearly all of persons of color. 
Fortress Monroe. Six soldiers were attacked with cholera on 
the night of the 20th August, andiwo died. On the 21st two co- 
lored laborers were seized with it, and on the 22d eight more. 
The result of these cases, or the further progress of the disease, 
is yet unknown to us. 
= 8 BD Cte 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
We have accounts from London of the evening of the 20th 
July. ‘The only matters stated in the way of news, are— 
That three Miguelite regiments had joined Pedro’s forces at 
Villa Nova, and a fourth attempted the same, but was fired on 
and dispersed. The commander of the French ship Melpomene, 
of 60 guns, lying in the Tagus, had forbidden the departure of 
two Portuguese ships of the line—and an attempt to move them 
was not mide! Pedro, and his officers and men were in excel- 
lent spirits—and expected to march for Lisbon on the 24th Jaly. 

The Duteh colonel Koopman, commanding at Antwerp, has 
threatened the destruction of the city, if it shall be attacked by 
the Belgians. Such is the point of an official note which he has 
addressed to the Swedish consul. 

‘The cholera was very bad at Paris and extending in London. 

Greece is in a melancholy state. Prince Otho, of Bavaria, 
however, it was hoped, would restore the country to order—~ 
supported by England, France and Russia. 

OB — 


LETTER FROM GEN. WASHINGTON, 

In arranging the public papers, which were thrown into oon- 
fusion by the destruction of our state house, (says the Raleigh, 
N. C. Star), the subjoined letter was discovered by the secreta- 
ry of state, who has politely tendered it to us for publication. 
It breathes the same patriotic sentiments which ever character- 
ised the productions of the father of his country, and such as 
cannot be too often recurred to in this period of political strife 
and intolerance. 

To the governor and council of the state of North Carolina. 

GENTLEMEN—It was scarcely possible for any address to have 
given me greater pleasure than that which I have just received 
from you, because I consider it not only demonstrative of your 
approbation of my conduct in accepting the first office in the 
union, but also indicative of the good dispositions of the citizens 
of your state, and of the probability of their speedy acceding to 
the new general government. 

In justification of the opinion which you are pleased to ex- 
press of my readiness ‘‘to advise every measure calculated to 
compose party divisions, and to abate any animosity that may 
be excited by mere difference of opinion,” I take the liberty of 
referring you to the sentiments communicated by me to the two 








timore, for the last week ending this morning, viz: 








houses of congress. On this occasion, I am likewise happy in 
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being able to add the strongest assurances, that I entertain a 
well grounded expectation that nothing will be wanting on the 
part of the different branches of the gencral government to ren- 
der the union as perfect and more safe than ever it has been. 

A difference of opinion on political points is not to be imputed 
to freemen as a fault; since it is to be presumed that they are 
all actuated by an equally laudable and saered regard for the 
liberties of their country. If the mind is so formed in different 

ersons as to consider the same object to be somewhat different 

its nature and consequences, as it happens to be placed in 
different points of view, and if the eldest, the ablest and the 
most Virtuous statesmen have often differed in judgment as to 
the bert forms of government—we ought, indeed. rather to re- 
joice that so much has been effected, than to regret that more 
could not all at once be accomplished. 

Gratified by the favorable sentiments which are evineed in 
your address to me, and impressed with an idea that citizens of 
your state are sincerely attached to the interest, the prosperity 
and the glory of America, I most earnestly implore the divine 
benediction and guidance in the councils, which are shortly to 
be taken by their delegates on a subject of the most momentous 
consequence. I mean the political relation which is to subsist 
hereafter between the state of North Carolina and the states 
now in union under the new general government. 

G. WASHINGTON. 





New York, June 19th, 1780. 
= BD Ot — 
: PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

‘The following is the summary statistical report of the Presby- 
terian church in the United States of America, for June, 1832. 

This church of Christ, under one general assembly of bishops 
and ruling elders, which, with the delegates trom corresponding 
bodies, in May last, consisted of 322 persons, comprehends ac- 
cording to the returns made, twenty-one synods; one hundred 
and ten presbyteries; 2,281 congregations; 1,790 ordained preach- 
ers; 205 licentiates; making in all 1,935 preachers of the gospel; 
930 candidates for the ministry; and 217,348 communicants. Of 
these communicants, 34,160 were added during the last year, on 
examination and the profession of their faith, 1nd 6,085 by cer- 
tificate; making a total of 41,046 additions. In the same period 
the baptisins returned amount to 24,246, of which 9,650 were 
of adults, 13,246 of infants, and 1,805 not distinguished, the 
total haptisms only having been returned by some churclies and 
presbyteries. The annual collection of moneys for charitable 
purposes reported, amount to $69,231 70 for domestie and fo- 
reign missions; $4,954 11 for defraying the travelling expenses 
of commistioners to the last assembly, whose actual mileage in 

oing to and returning from that meeting exceeded 170,000 miles; 

512, 32 81 for different theological seminaries; $50,932 94 for the 

urposes of charitable religious education, especially of pious, 

Jndt ent young persons in scliools, cojleges, and seminaries; and 

7°83 for the contingent expenses of the genera] assembly. 

he total of these funds reported as having been thus contribut- 
ed is $137,819 39. 

Our sncrease during the part year has been in synods 1; pres- 
byteries 6; in particular churches, or duly orgunived congrega- 
cions 128; in ordained preachers 145; in candidates for the minis- 
try 5; in the number of communicants added on examination 
above those of last year 16,803; in communicants added by cer- 
tificate ],889; in adults baptized 5,230; in infants baptized 1,042; 
in the total of Daptisms 8,115; and in the total of charitable con- 
tributions $36,017 23. There has heen a decrease in the num- 
ber of our licentiates since June, 1831, of 11 persons. 

After making allowance tor deatii=, dismissions, suspensions 
and other removals, the actual increase in the communicants of 
athe Presbyterian church during the year, bas amounted to 35,331 

ns; Which shows our nett gain in numbers to have exceeded | 
that of 1831 by 26,643 communicants. Our actual increase of 
ordained and licensed preachers of the word, has been 135. 

Since the last annual report trenty-one ministers of the gospel 
in the Presbyterian church have departed this life. 

The foregoing is a true summary, . BE. 

EZRA STILES ELY, 
stited clere of the general 
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CELEBRATION IN PARIS, OF THE FOURTH OF JOLY. | 
The Americans in Paris, to the number of ©0, satdown toa 


splendid dinner on the 4th of July, at Lointiers, Rue Nicheiteu, 
to celebrate the anniversary of independence. Samucl F. B, 
Morse, the president of the academy of design, was the presi 
dent of the day, and James Fenisrore Co per, Vice president. 
Among the invited guests were genera! Lafayette, Mr. Rives, 
our envoy and minister, general Bernard, aid to the king, Messrs. 
G. W. Lafayette and Osear Lafavette. son and grand son of the 
general,and Mr. Barnet, our consul. Citizens from almost every 
state were present. 

We have received the following order of the proceedings froin 
a friend in Paris. 

Gen. Lafayette was on the right, and Mr. Rives on the ieft of | 
the president. Profersor Hovey, of Amherst college, invoked 
she blessing. The following were among the toasts that were 
drunk on the occasion. 

1. The festival we celebrate—A healthful memoria! of the 

n and principles of the-government. 
efore giving the second toast the president rose, and made 
the following observations: 

«J cannot propose the next toast, gentlemen, so intimately 


| ind them. 





eonnected witli the last, without adverting to the distinguished 
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honor and pleasure we this day enjoy, above the theusands, and 
I may say hundreds of thousands of our countrymen, who are 
at this moment celebrating this great national festival: the honor 
and pleasure of having at our board our venerable guest on my 
right hand, the hero whom two worlds claim as their own. Yes, 
gentlemen, he belongs to America as well as to Europe. He jg 
our fellow citizen; and the aniversal voice of our country would 
ery out against us, did we not manifest our nation’s interest in 
his person and charaeter. 

With the mazes of European politics we have nothing to do; 
to the changing schemes of good or bad government we cannot 
make Ourselves a party; with the success of this or that faction 
we can have no sympathy; bat with the great principles of ra- 
tional liberty, of civil and religious liberty, those principles for 
Which our gvest fought by the sides of our fathers, and which 
he has steadily maintained for a long life, “through good report 
and through evil report,?? we do sympathize. We should not 
be Americans if we did not sympathize with them, nor can we 


| coOlnpromise one iota of these principles, and preserve our self- 


respect as loyal American citizens. They are the principles of 
order and good government, of obedience to law; the principles 
Which under Providenee have made our country unparalleled in 
prosperity, principles which rest not in visionary theory, but 
are made palpable by the sure test of experiment and time. 

_ But, gentlemen, we honor our guest as the staunch undeviat- 
ing defender of those principles, of our principles, of American 
principles. Has he ever deserted them? Has he ever been 
known to waver? Gentlemen, there are some men, some too 
who would wish to direet public opinion, who are like the 
buoys upon tide water; they float up or down as the current 
sets this way or that way. If you ask at an emergency, where 
they are we cannot tell you, we must first consult the Almanac, 
we must know tle quarter of the moon, the way of the wind, 
the time of the tide, and then we may guess where you may 
But, gentlemen, our guest is not of this fickle class. 
He is a tower amidst the waters: his foundation is upon a rock; 
he moves not with the ebb and flow of the stream; the storm 
may gather, the waters may rise and even dash above his head, 
or they may subside at his feet, still he stands unmoved. We 
know his site and his bearings, and with the fullest confidence 
we point to where he stood siz and fifty years ago. He stands 
there now. The winds have swept by him, the waves have 
dashed around him, the snows of winters have lighted upon 
hiin, but still he is there. I ask you therefore to drink, “*To 
a name long interwoven with history, which stands uneclipse d 
in its brightest ages, unsullied in its darkest.”? 

Lefayette— 


This speech was interrupted with applause at almost every 
sentence, and the sentiments greeted by 9 cheers. The band 
played the Pairsienne, after which the general rose and replied. 

Alter having expressed his acknowledgments for the toast and 
the inanner in which it had been received, he thus continued in 
a feeling manner. 

‘While, on this happy day, my 55th commemoration of our 
great fourth of July, I am delighted to breathe among you, an 
American atmosphere; it retraces at once to ny mind the youth- 
ful recollection of a first, patriotic love, the filial and fraternal 
emission of friendships formed in times of trial and danger. It 
also retraces the subsequent forty years of unshaken affection, 
confidence and solicitude, bestowed by the American people 
upon an absent, adopted son, and more lately, an unparalleled, 
daily, hourly welcome of more than thirteen months through 
the twenty-four states of the union, which in a continued se- 
ries, have come to this very moment, to cheer a grateful heart. 
And, while | most feelingly enjoy the marks of your approba- 
tion, expressed in so flattering terms by our honorable president, 
[ am happy to acknowledge, that the proudest day of my life 
has been that day of my solemn reception in the bosom of con- 
gress, When their president, in the name of the people of the 
United States, did officially declare, that every sentiment, every 


| act of my long eventful life, has proved worthy of a disciple of 


the American school. 
Well may the people of the United States sympathise in the 


| progressive liberties of Europe; well may we, as American citi- 


zens, take a pride in the endeavors in the several nations on 
this side of the Atlantic, to imitate, as far as their own cireum- 
stance can dmitit, those institutions which have insured to 
the United States a greater share of practical liberty, legal or- 


_ der, public and individual security, and development of industry 
than bas ever been known in the annals of mankind. And, 
' amidst those testimonies of sympathy, after I had former op- 


portunities to acknowledge the bigh and affectionate marks of 
approbation for the French great week of July, 1830, so very 
splendidly displayed throughout the United States, let me on 
this day do justice to the generous interest they have taken in 
the cause of heroic Poland. Let me particularly express my 
gratitude for the assistance I[ have received from the committee 
at Paris, in the appropriations of American donations, and pay 
a tribute of esteem and thanks to Doctor Howe, for his execu- 
tion of the mission entrusted to him, when carrying material 
and moral comfort into the heart of the cantonments established 
by Prussia on their eastern frontier, to the unfortunate and pa- 
triotic soldiers of Poland; he has caused high credit and warm 
blessings to be poured upon the American name. And now, 
gentlemen, I shali give you a toast— 

Republican institutions—The prolific daughters of American 
Independence. 

Then followed the other regular toasts. 
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POLAND. 

Those of the Polish troops who had the misfortune to become 
prisoners of war, did not all return from Russia, and all those 
who were either deluded by the aimnesty solemnly promised 
them by Nicholas, or compelled by force or deception to re-enter 
from Prussia or Austria their country, were immediately con. 
ducted into the interior of Russia, where they will also be em- 
bodied with Russian regiments. Their number amounts to 
50,000. The appearance and the population of Warsaw has un- 
dergone a complete change. ‘lhe eternal parades of the Rus- 
sian military, the shrill voices of the bearded Russian coachmen 
driving furiously through the streets their haughty and starred 
masters, the Oriental gorgeousness dazzling the eyes and stun- 
ning the ears—they have altogether given other features to the 
capital, which, not long since was the charming abode of sim- 
plicity, elegance, and harmony, and represented, as it were,a 
single united family. Warsaw is now crowded with Russian 
families, which can scarcely deserve the name of European 
population. In every house the first floors are monopolized by 
them. Dirty uncouth Russian dealers and victuallers, with their 
unshaved long beards, infest every where the public places. 
You see them surround the column of king Sigisinund, and the 
statue of Copernicus, with their little shops and provision wa- 
gons. Our inhabitants are hardly seen in public—children not 
atall. They are fast clinging to the bosoms of their unhappy 
mothers, as if frightened by wolves, wild beasts, or monstrous 
spectres, at whose head Nicholas stands prominent, as ia him 
the soul of the infanticide Herod is metamorphosed. Still the 
metropolis bears her misfortunes with dignity and calmness, ap- 
proaching on sublimity; like Laocoon encircled, with serpents, 
she looks up to heaven, vanquishing her grief. 

Warsaw, June 2—My former information of the existence of 
a revolt in a part of Lithuania is daily gaining ground. The 
experienced people have made the large forest of Bailowies 
the abode for their security. ‘The body of insurgents is mostly 
composed of the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who 
being the constant objects of Russian persecution, oppression, 
and deportations to Siberia, saw in the revolt the only means of 
rescuing themselves from the cruel fate impending over them. 
Among the number are many citizens of wealth and respectabi- 
lity, with their families, and the peasantry of adjoining villages. 
The Russians themselves do not conceal the existence of the fact, 
but seem to exaggerate too much the number of the insurgents, 
which they gave out to be 20,000 men. It is not long since a 
whole regiment of Cossacks was cut to pieces in an engagement 
with these desperate men.—They are said to possess 12 pieces 
of cannon, which they had captured from the Russians, but to 
be in want of ammunition. They gave no quarter to Russians; 
the terror thereof is great, and tiieir number is increasing by de- 
serters from the army. Russia already appropriates to herself 
the revenue of the kingdom, her army is paid from the Polish 
treasury, and the Poles have further to defray the expenses of 
the new fortifications erected to keep them still more in bon- 
dage.—Up to this time, upwards of 10,000,000 florins have been 
disposed of in this way, and considerable suins have also been 
drawn on the bank, in the shape of loans. All vestiges of our 
nationality, even in the most trifling particulars, are every where 
put down, and made to disappear before thie cruel jealousy of 
the public enemy. The outworks of the citadel are proceeding 
rapidly; the first edifice erected in it is the state prison. Up to 
this moment, not more than 150 Polish soldiers have voluntarily 
entered the Russian service; the last were eurolled by compul- 
sion, or by holding out to them promises which will never be 
realised. They were immediately marched otf into the interior 
ef Russia. The volunteers, however, were introduced to field 
marshal Paskewiteh, which was done on account of the singu- 
larity of the ease; on which occasion cach received two Dutch 
ducats from his own hand.—A levy of 25,000 recruits bas again 
been ordered, which will considerably thin the young population 
of Poland. They will be put among Russian regiments. 

—  ® Bice 
ENGLISH REFORM—PLEDGES. 

The liberal presses and the political uuions in England are 
busily engaged in discussing the propricty of exacting pledges 
from the candidates for seats in the first parliament under the 
new reform bill, in relation to the measures of-retorm which the 
people desire to effect by means of their newly acquired power. 
All the reformers, we believe, agree as to the absolute necessity 
of requiring pledges, the only difference of opinion relating to 
the nature and extent of those pledges. It is a highly important 
subject, considered with relation to the present state of things in 
the United States, and we shall hereafter endeavor to present 
our readers with the arguments and views of the editors of the 
London Morning Chronicle and London Examiuer, (both among 
the first ablest political writers ofthe age), who differ in opinion 
in relation to it. In the mean time, we present our readers with 
the opinions of the London Nationa! Political Union on the sub- 
ject, which in the London Morning Chronicle are accompanied 
by the reasons upon which these opinion are founded, but which 
we do not think it necessary to give. Our readers, we know, 
will rejoice at the nature and extent of the demands of the Eng- 
lish reformers. [N. ¥. Sentinel. 

The pledges to be given by candidates should be as general as 
possible; the understanding as to their execution as particular 
as possible. No manshould be expected to attempt any thing at 
such an unseasonable time as would subject him to the imputa- 
tion of follys—no one should bind himself in such a way as would 





make him a hypocrite; much must be left to the judgment of the 
representative, who, if he be honest, will seize every opportuni- 
ty to promote the good of his country, and convince his consti- 
tuents that he has not given pledges without intending to per- 
form them. He will, therefore, on all proper occasions, origi- 
nate motions, and will support every measure which can in any 
way tend to promote the great reforms, of which the reform bill 
may be taken as the basis. . ; 

The pledges, then, that candidates should be required to give, 
seem to be— 

1. Parliamentary reform. 

This includes— 

1. Shortening the duration of parliament. 

2. Voting by ballot. ; 

If the whole nation were divided into electoral districts, and 
the votes taken by ballot, parliament could not be too short, nor 
the right of voting too extensive. vais 

At present the duration of parliament should be limited to three 
years. 

The advantages of voting by ballot have been ably and conclu- 
sively shown in the 25th number of the Westminster Review. 
A careful abridgement of the article has been made, and may be 
had of the secretary at the Union Rooms, Saville House, Leices 
ter square, at 7s. a hundred for distribution. 

2. Law reform. 

This includes a thorough revision of al] laws—common, sta- 
tute, civil, criminal, ecclesiastical, local, parfiainentary, and mu- 
nicipal; the abolition of all arbitrary jurisdiction; the abridgment, 
as much as may be possible, of vexation, delay, and expense; 
the detection of crimes, and the certainty of speedy punishment; 
abolition of barbarous and cruel punishments, and the adoption 
of such punishments only as are commensurate with offences, 

3. Financial reform. 

This includes reduction of taxes to the greatest possible ex- 
tent; reduction of all overpaid salaries and pensions, as well as 
payment of every kind, from the highest office in the state to 
the lowest; the total abolition of all sinecures, all useless offices, 
and all unearned pensions. 

It is advisable that indirect taxes, and especially those that 
press heaviest on trade, manufactures, commerce, and the corm 
forts of the people, should be repealed in preference to direct 
taxes. Hadthere been none but direct taxes, the public never 
would have submitted to be taxed one-half the amount they are 
at present taxed. 

4. Trade reform. 

This includes the abolition of all monopolies, and more espe- 
cially the corn law monopoly; the free admission of all sorts of 
produce for manufactures, and indeed of free trade in every re- 
spect, that the greater number may no longer be compelled to 
purchase any thing at an advanced price, that the profits of a 
very small comparative number may be unduly increased. 

5. Church reform. 

This includes— 

1. Equalization to a great extent of the church establishment. 
Every dignitary of the church preaches poverty and wallows in 
wealth. Great wealth being coridemned as incompatible with 
the true religion, none of its ministers should therefore be 
wealthy. ae 

2. Ceasing to compel any one to pay for the maintainance of 
any particular doctrine he does not approve. : 

3. Abolition of tithes in the fairest way and in the shortest ime 
possible. 

6. Abolition of slavery. 

This includes the freedom of every person, of every color, and 
every shade of color; holding of persons in slavery is unjust, atro- 
cious, and cruel; abolition of slavery without compensation to 
slave holders is also unjust, but it is inevitable, and therefore 
less unjust than holding them as slaves. It becomes then 
the duty of the legislature to emancipate all slaves, with the 
least injustice, as well to slave holders as to slaves them- 
selves, and in as little time as possible, compatible with the 
smallest amount of evil. 

7. Taxes on knowledge. 

These are the stamp duties on newspapers, the excise duty on 
paper, and the duty on advertisements. 

The National Political Union have published the debate on 
Mr. Bulwer’s motion on this subject, with notes. 

These seven pledges, occupying as many lines appear to the 
council to be sufficiently comprehensive and exact; and such as 
no honest man can refuse to give, and every elector should de- 
mand. ROWLAND DETROSIER, secretary. 

June 11, 1832. 

NATIONAL POLISH COMMITTEE. 
Paris, May 9th, 1832. 
To his excellency, general Jackson, president of the United States 
of America. 

General: The Poles, exiled from their unhappy country, which 
their efforts and their sacrifices were unavailable to save from 
the fangs of treachery and the frightful consequences of con- 
quest; the Poles, persecuted by all the sworn enemies of liberty, 
bearing nothing from their native country saving hope and mis- 
fortune, confidently address the government of the happy people 
of America, whose power and dignity the old hemisphere de- 
lights in contemplating; whose wise institutions have taken dee 
root in the soil, and sent forth vigorous shoots of freedom, and 
who has realized the sublime problem of social welfare united 





compel him to perform such acts to save his pledges as would 


to liberty. 
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Europe knows our ri and our vicissitudes. Her nations, 
in their progress towards general emancipation, hailed our suc- 
cesses with raptures and joy, and shed tears over our reverses. 
The country of Washington, still revering the memory of the 
intrepid Pulaski, and the virtuous Kosciusko, resounded with 
ynanimous acclamations at our last efforts, and neither the im- 
mense space of the ocean, nor the charms of soeial comfort 
which they so plentifully enjoy, could deter its happy citizens 
from sympathizing for our cause. Those circumstances, toge- 
ther with the consciousness of having dove our duty, induce us 
to make an appeal to popular feelings, which alone are capable 
of ministering to the sufferings of the proseribed of a once free 
and great nation. 

‘Ten months of an independent existence, of which the insur- 
rection of the 29th of November, 1830, was the signa], were pass- 
ed in a bloody contest with a powerful enemy, possessed of all 
the advantages derived from material force aided by the allies 
who shared in the criminal dismemberment of the Polish repub- 
lic, and assisted by secret agents in the interior. Poland fella 
victim to the league of kings. Her armies divided for the pur- 
pose of facing the enemy on all sides, having to contend with 
overwhelming forces, increasiug every moment and suffered to 
‘want for nothing by ill-disposed neighbors, were obliged to take 
refuge in a country which belonged to Poland before it became 
the ty of invaders. Meanwhile, France remained an indif- 
ferent spectator of their struggle. Lulled with the vain hope of 
preserving peace, and led astray by a mistaken policy founded 
on moderation and concession, her government disregarded the 
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that the government of the United States will not belie their 

hopes and the high opinion which the world has conceived of 

its dignity and hberality; and that their flustrious president, 

raised to that proud station by the voice of his fellow citizens 

and partaking their sentiments, will favorably receive the appli- 

cation of the remains of a nation assailed by the most ernel for- 

tune. 

We have already had flattering proof of the friendly disposi- 

tion of the Americans towards us. On the anniversary of the 

Declaration of Independence of the United States, on the 4th 

July, 1831, the citizens of that repubfie present im Paris met 
under the presidency of Mr. F. Cooper, and subscribed a consi- 
derable sum in favor of our cause. Mr. 8. Howe having brought 
us two banners and additional patriotic subscriptions, most of 
the American citizens in Paris formed into a committee, under 
the patronage of gen. Lafayette. 

So much sympathy shown to the Polish eause, emboldens us 
to hope that the government of the United States will not deny 
us its assistance. If itshould happen through a fatality with- 
out example in the reeords of the world, that the Poles, per- 
sceuted in Europe, should be under the hard and cruel? neces- 
sity of directing their last course towards a transatlantic shore, 
they would demand friendship and hospitality of the people of 
the United States,in whose country they know misfortune is 
ever sure to findarefuge. Nevertheless, as the number of our 
countrymen might amount to between 3 and 4,000 men, desti- 
tute of arms and resources, and consequently in imminent dan- 
ger, they decm it expedient to warn the government of their de 





ed friendship existing between both nations, the brotherly ties 
hat ance united them, and the fact of Poland having stopped 
the crusade of the northern despots directed against the princi- 
ples prociaimed by the revolution of July. Poland has ander- 
gone the yoke; she can no longer boast of a political existence, 
being entirely ruled by ukases, in violation of the very treaties 
and engagement which it had pleased her masters to impose on 
her fifteen years before. The Poles, outlawed in the empires, 
kingdoms and principalities of the holy alliance, had to choose 
between chains, dungeons, death, or transportation to the icy 
deserts of Siberia, and exile and the confiscation of their pro- 
pefties. ‘I'he remains of the army, whom it was attempted after 

acy had witnessed the murder of their disarmed brothers to in- 
duce to accept a perfidious amnesty, together with the members 
of the diet and of thre revolutionary government, preferred going 
into exile, there to devise means of asserting some day their coun- 
try’s rights; for be their losses and misfortunes ever so great, the 
Poles shal! never cease entertaining in their hearts the secret as- 
surance of the triumph of their cause, and of the re-establishiment 
of free and independent Poland. ‘They sought a secure asylum 
where they might vindicate their common interests, and support 
and preserve their nationality. A constant amity and recollec- 
tions of former giory and reverses, shared and borne at different 
periods with the French people: zeal and repeated services ren- 
dered by Poland to France; solemn assurancés given at a mo- 
nent when other states remained silent, ty the chief of the 
government and the representatives of the Freneh people, that 
the Polish nationality should not perish, pointed out France as 
the only country in which the Poles could expect to meet with 


termination, and to claim its aid. 

Under these circumstances, it is important for them to be in- 
forined with all possible despatch, to what extent they may rely 
/ onthe protection and support of the United States, what con- 

dition would be required of those who should seek an asyfum in 
the repnblic, what would he the nature of their relations vrith 
aud duties towards the states of the union, and how far their na- 
tionality could be guaranteed without interfering with the in- 
stitution and interests of the country?. They further request to 
be informer, would the government secure asafe passage across 
the ocean, by providing them witha safe conduct which would 
preserve them in their navigation from dangers they would have 
otherwise to encounter? 

Such are the questions whichthe Polish national committee 
take the liberty to address to the supreme chief of the United 
States. They consider it a most fortunate circumstance that 
their sentiments and wishes should be conveyed to him through 
the medium of Dr. Howe, who by his zeal and exertions in our 
behalf, has acquired additional right to the gratitude of the 
Poles. 

We remain, general, with the most profound respect, your 
excellency’s most obedient servants. 

The president of the national committee. 

(Signed) LELEVEL JOACHIM, 
LEONARD CHODSKO, 
ANTONY BLUSZUCEWIDZ, 
JOSEEF ZALIZOSKI, 
ANTONY FOZCUISWOSKI, 








hospitality and protection, religiously preserve their nationality, 
and prepare the way for the regeneration of their country. 


The dispersion of the members of the last government, and | 


of the representatives of the last dict, Jeft no hope of their being 
able to muster on any point the number required by !aw to trans- 
act business. The absence of national representation at so 
critical a moment, suggested to the Poles who arrived first in 
Paris, the propriety of appointing from among themselves a na- 
tional committee. By degrees, as the number of refugees in- 
creased in France, the committee entered into communication 
with them, and took upon itself to act in their name. It is in 


that quality they now apply to the president and government of 


the United States of America. The French people received 
with enthusiasm their unhappy brothers. Confiding in their 
generous feelings, and in the solemn assurances of France, we 
expected to find among them a harbor in our adversity, and the 
fuarantee of a sort of political existence. Such were our hopes 
in coming to France. But the government has been deaf to the 
just application of the Polish refugees, nay, it has even perse- 
euted them: and both chambers have sanctioned their system by 


énacting the law of the 9th of April last, which is particularly 


fhimed at the Poles, whom it places at the mercy of a hostile 
administration. 


The political horizon of Europe is assuming every day a more 


gombre aspect, and France may fall a prey to factions or inva- 
sion. 
rious asylum. 


mistaken policy. 


ed with a Jong exile. 





Then the Poles shall be left withont even this last preca- 

Impressed with the deepest concern at the 
thought of the present uncertain situation of the refugees, the 
national committee could not but take into serious consideration 
their future’ prospects, and devise some plan for their safety in 
ense of the exceptionai laws of France being carried into execu- 
tion, or that the Poles should again become the victims of a 
They are perfectly aware of the difficulties 
and dangers they would have to encounter should they be com- 
pelted to quit the hospitable land of France; in their perplexity 
they look up to the United States, without, however, concealing 
that to seek a refuge in a friendly country so far from theirs 
would bé very painful to their feelings, since it would be attend- 
But on the other hand, their republican 
minds would derive some consolation in their misfortune. from 
preathing the air of a pure hemisphere; they flatter themselves 


E. RYKARZEWSKI, 
MICHEL S’TUBE, 
EDWARD WODZINSRKI. 
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Mr. Marcy, one of the senators of the United States from New 
York, in the course of the debate on the nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren said—- 

*“‘itmay be, sir, thatthe politicians of New York are net so 
fastidious as some gentlemen are, as to disclosing the principles 
on which they act. They bolaly preach what they practice. 
When they are contending for vrctory, they avow their intention 
of enjoying the fruits of it. If they are defeated, they expect to 
retire from ofiice. If they are successful, they claim, asa mat- 
ter of right, the advantages of success. They see nothing wrong 
in the role that to the victor belongs the spoils of the enemy.’ 


— 


“Judge McLean, who retired trom the place of postmaster 
general because that he would not be an agent in giving to the 
victor the spoils of the enemy—alias, dismiss persons ‘from office 
for opinion’s sake, inhis eulogiam on the Jate president Monroe, 
| said— , 

‘In the use of patronage, that most delicate and important 
branch of executive power, Mr. Monroe was governed by thase 
enlarged and elevated views, required by the interests of his 
country. The utmost deference, in making eppoifitments, was 





character and high qualification were indispensable requisites. 
Personal motives, cither as they regarded the president himself, 


of public duty. 


consult him in making certain appointments. 


dates whose names J laid before him. 


public interest requires.’ 





paid to public sentiment: whilst at the same time, irreproachable 


or the persons appointed were lostin the higher considerations 


“From the official relation which I bore to the president, 
towards the close of his administration, it became my duty to 
But in no in- 
stance did he intimate a preference for any one of the candi- 
His answer was, uni- 
formly, ‘the law has given to you the right to make the ap- 
pointment; [ shall be satisfied with your decision: do what the 


**In one case, 1 had every reason to believe, if personal con- 
siderations had been permitted to influence him, there were 
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strong nds for its exercise. One of the applicants was a 

cular friend, with whom, in early life, he had been long as- 
sociated in the public service; and for whom he entertained a 
strong personal regard. A direct appeal to personal friend- 
ship was made, and this was enforced by the necessities of the 
applicant. But even in this case, this more than Roman pa- 
triot gave not the slightest intimation of a preference, and 
another individual was appointed, because I believed him to be 
better qualified to discharge the duties of the office. 

“The relation of this incident will be pardoned, on the groand 
that such cases often tend to more elucidate character than 
more important transactions. When those selfish feelings 
to which we are all more or less liable, come directly in contact 
with public duty, and they are disregarded, no higher evidence 
can be given of elevated and patriotic principles. 1 deem it of 
some importance to record such instances, as they may not be 
without their use in other days of the republic.”’ 

The Richmond Whig, some months ago, had the following ar- 
ticle: 

‘61, During general Washington’s administration of 8 years, 
there were nine removals—viz: one in 1792—three in 1794— 
three in 1795—one in °96,and one in 97. Of these one was a 
defaulter. 

$2, In president John Adams’ administration of 4 years, there 
were ten removals—five in 1797—two in 1798—one in 1799—two 
in 1800. One of these was a defaulter. 

**3. In president Jefferson’s of 8 years, there were thirty-nine 
—viz: in 1802, twenty-two—in 1803, seventeen. 

‘4, In president Madison’s of 8 years, there were five re- 
movals, of which three were defaulters. 
‘5. In president Monroe’s of 8 years, there were nine removals. 
Of these, one was for dealing in slaves, (Guinea), two for fai- 
lures, one for insanity, one for misconduct, and one for quar- 
rels with a foreign government. 
“6. In president John Quincy Adams’ there were two re- 
movals—both for cause. 
7. In president Jackson’s administration, and in the first year 
of it there have been 990 removals—230 principal officers, the 
remainder postmasters and subordinates. Several of these were 
revolutionary officers, and many of them republicans, friends of 
Jefferson and Madison. 
Meee 
DINNER IN OGLETHORPE, GEORGIA. 
A plentiful repast being previded, &c. and a president and ten 
vice presidents being seated, and the eating part of the business 
of the day ended, the following sentiment was offered by the 
committee of arrangements: 
Our senators and representatives in congress: Their efforts 
against the misealled “*American System,” though utterly un- 
availing, have obtained for them the highest reward of virtuous 
ambition—the gratitude of their constituents. 
Col. Thomas F. Foster, in behalf of himself and colleagues, 
responded in an animated address of half an hour’s length. 
expressed it as his settled belief, that all hope of relief from the 
majority in congress, was shut out forever—vindicated his col- 
leagues, who voted for the tariff act of the late session, from the 
charge of having sanctioned, by their conduct, the principle of 
the protective system; and concluded by offering, 
The patriotic citizens of Oglethorpe county: The first to pro- 
pose a systematic opposition to the tariff: may the call which 
they have made incet a cordial response from our fellow-citizens 
throughout the state, and enlist the firm, united, and determined 
co-operation, of the whole people of the south. 
By direction of the citizens of Lexington, who originated the 
meeting— 
The hon. John Forsyth, ard judge Wayne—We are informed 
they voted with a protestando, a fact unknown to us on the Ist 


ultimo.—If they are for resistance to the tariff, we are for them: if 


not, we are as We were. 
By the committee of arrangements. The hon. Augustin S. 
Clayton—He spoke not for the ears of an interested majority in 
congress—for that were, iudeed, fruitless: but for his anxious 
and suffering constituents at home. They have heard his voice, 
and he was not mistaken in the response of their deep and 
hearty—-4Amen. 


Judge Clayton arose, after the loud and continued cheering 


had subsided, and replied to this marked expression of approba- 
tion, in his most felicitous manner. He concurred in the opi- 


nion expressed by the first speaker, that the last glimmering of 


hope from our avaricious oppressors, was extinguished—detailed 
many striking incidents, which occurred in the progress of the 
bill, through the two branches of congress, to sustain him in the 


conclusion to which he had arrived; and for one hour, he alter- 
nately delighted and inflamed the audienec, by the most biting 
sarcasms and bitter denunciations; levelled against the Ameri- 
can System, and its reckless and unprincipled advocates and 
beneficiaries, and concluded by offering the following sentiment: 

Self redress—The only remaining remedy for the oppressions 
He that has a heart to feel, a head to frame, and 
an arm to defend, ‘‘now’s the day and now’s the hour,” to strike 


of the south. 


for liberty! 
By the committee of arrangements. 


committee to wait upon congress, he has rendered a cheerful 


abatement, white theif oppressions remam. 


manner altogether his own, acknowledged, with muc 
the honor intended him: gave a suecinet history of the several 
tariff laws—showing, that what was originally supplicated, in 
1816, as a boon, was demanded, in 1828, as a right, and proclaim- 
ed in 1832, as the settled and permanent policy of the country. 
He ineuleated the importance of harmony among those groaning. 
under the common grievance, and with the boll and manly spi- 
rit of a Henry, he hurled defiance at our oppressors, and de- 
manded of the state, whether she would tamely surrender her 
sovereign and inalienable rights, and prove recreant to the so- 
jemn pledge contained m the protest of 1828. He concluded his 
able and eloquent address, by saying, he would adopt as his 
own, the sentiment of the first speaker, with a stight variation: 


He ) 


The hon. John M., Ber- 
rien—As a senator in congress, he ennobled the protest of his 
state, by the eloquence which accompanied its presentation. 
As the author of the free trade address, and a member of the 


A zeal thus signalized in their service, knows no 


Judge Berrien arose, amid the enthusiastic a ina 
Ings 


The citizens of Oglethorpe—Their patriotic eatl shall be re- 


sponded to, by every freeman in Georgia, and by every southern 


freeman. . 
The following preamble and resolutions were then reported, 
by the committee appointed fer that purpose, through their 
chairman, col. Joseph H. Lumpkin, who stated that he had riserr 
from a sick bed to perform the duty, and that ill health, and a 
desire to make way for the views and suggestions of ethers, in- 
duced him to yield the adveeacy of them to other speakers: but 
he trusted it was unnecessary for him to say, that he would 
stake his life, his honor, and every thing dear to him, to sustain 
to the utmost, the principles and pledges they contained. He 
sat down amidst enthusiastic cheering. And, they were then 
ably advocated by col. Seaborn Jones, who contended, that 
notwithstanding the taxes had been lessened four millions, still, 
the burthens on the south were not diminished. He specified 
the increase of price paid for the great neeessaries of Jife, under 
this odious measure, and submitted in conclusion the following 
toast: 


The stale of Georgia—She knows her rigits, and has proved 
that she has the boldness to declare, and the courage to defend 
them. Her sons will not desert her. 

The vote was then taken on the preamble and each resolution, 
separately: and they were all adopted by the company. The 
preamble, and the first, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh resolu- 
tions, unanimously: the second resohition, with the most raptu- 
rous applause, and the sixth with very few dissenting veices, 
Whereas, it is the opinion of this meeting, that the proceed— 
ings of the late session of congress, afford abundant and conelu~ 
sive evidence that no satisfactory adjustment of the tariff ear 
be longer expected from a majority, deaf to the voice of justiee 
and reason, and obstinately determined to exercise power, re~ 
gardiess of right. Under the specious name and pretence, of 
regulating duties on imposts, and reducing the same, they are 
filching from southern labor its hard-earned pittance—to gratify 
the cupidity, and inflate the pride, of the northern manufacturer 
and capitalist, contrary to the constitution, and to the meaning 
and intention of the framers thereof. And whereas, the people 
of Georgia have only to depend on their sovereignty and reserved 
rights for a redress of their wrongs: 

Resolved, Therefore, that in the opinion of this meeting, the 
late law of congress, to regulate imposter, and all the proceedings 
and acts of that body, having for their direct object, the eneou- 
ragement of domestic manufactures, are not only unequal in 
their operation, but deliberate, palpable, and dangerous breaches 
of the constitution—to which, as free citizens of Georgia, we 
ought not, cannot, will not, longer submit. 

Resolved, That should the general government attempt, by 
force, to coerce into submission any state which may interpose 
its sovereignty to arrest the evil, and thereby preserve the can- 
stitution, we should feel constrained by a sense of self-preserva- 
tion to consider her defence essential to our safety. 

Resolved, That the people of this county will, on the first 
Monday in October next, elect four delegates (the number of 
their representatives and senators in the legislature,) to meet at 
Milledgeville, on the second Monday in November next, clothed 
with full powers in behalf of their constitution, to maintain, pre- 
serve, and defend the rights and privileges of the free citizens of 
this state. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of having the sense of the peo- 
ple fully represented in said convention, and to procure unani- 
mity and concert of action, a committee of seven persons, to 
wits John Moore, Burwell Pope, John Banks, John Billups, 
George H. Young, Joseph H. Lumpkin, J. B. McJunkin, and A. 
S. Hill, be appointed to correspond and confer with similar ecom- 
mittees in other counties, and with a central committee at Mil- 
ledgeviile, (to be nominated by the citizens of Baldwin county), 
to adopt such measures as will place before the people correct 
information, and as are best calculated to advance the objects 
herein contemplated. 

Resolved, That the several counties in this state are earnestly, 
though respectfully, requested to concur in the objects of the 
foregoing resolutions. 

Resolved, 'That, to prevent misconstruction at home or abroad, 
we aver our confidence in the patriotism of gen. .A. Jackson, 
unshaken. He is entitled to, and will undoubtedly receive, the 
almost unanimous suffrage of Georgia. 

Resolwed, That our proceedings be signed by the chairman and 
secretaries, and inserted in all the public gazettes of the state, 


JOHN MOORE, chairman, 
; Bens. F. HARDEMAN, 





though unavailing service, at the call of his fellow-citizens of: 


WituiaM McKrIntey, t secretaries. 
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* » That ticket will receive the support of the national republicans 


- guch a combination, therefore, who can doubt that the electoral 
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In pursuance of notice previously given to the standing state 
committee of the national republicans, convened at Harrisburg, 
on Saturday, the llth August, 1832; and after having chosen 
Elihu Chauncey, esq. of the city of Philadelphia, chairman, and 
Frederick Watts, esq. of Carlisle, secretary, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the national republican convention be request- 
ed to meet at Harrisburg, on Monday, the 15th October next, at 
12 o’clock, M. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by 
the chairman and secretary, and communicated to each member 
of the convention; and that he be requested, in the event of his 
——y to attend, to procure the vacancy to be filled. 

ed, ‘That the editors of newspapers throughout the state 
be requested to publish these proceedings. 
ELIHU CHAUNCEY, chairman. 

Frep. Watts, secretary. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It will be seen from the proceedings of the national republican 
state committee, that the national republican state convention 
has been called together on the fifteenth of October next, after 
the orial contest. ‘The members of the committee, pru- 
dent and patriotic men, discussed the subject, no doubt, ade- 
quately and well. The influence of their determination upon 
the gubernatorial contest, it is impossible to tell with certainty. 
It is well known, however, that many of the most active and 
ardent friends of gen. Jackson, in several of the interior coun- 
ties, as well as in Philadelphia, are equally decided in their sup- 
port of Joseph Ritner for governor. It is possible, therefore, 
that had the national republicans taken up Mr. Ritner, and thus 
officially identified him with the Clay opposition, he would have 
lost a great many Jackson votes. As it is, the great majority of 
the national republicans will vote for Ritner—all the friends of 
Van Buren will vote for him—the anti-masonic party will vote 
for him, and thus while he will lose none of the national repub- 
lican votes, because he has not been officially nominated by that 
party, he will still receive the Jackson votes of the various coun- 
ties throughout the state, known to be warmly oppesed to Wolf, 
but indifferent with regard to the president. 


On the other hand, there is another advantage to be derived 
from the policy of the state committee. It is well known, not- 
withstanding the confidential friends of Wolf have, since the 

, veto, and as a matter of necessity, taken an avowed and decided 
stand in favor of the re-election of Andrew Jackson, that they 
_are in reality opposed to such re-election, and will, the moment 
the necessity for their present course no longer exists—that is, 
after the gubernatorial contest—avowedly and decidedly oppose 

e president. This course they are now pledged to pursue, if 

. we conceive aright the arguments that were made use of during 
-the recent meeting of the state committee. 


Thus the course pursued by the national republicans, while it 
- must benefit Mr. Ritner, will essentially injure the president, as 
.it is well understood that the only object for which the national 
‘ republicans will meet on the 15th of October next, is to unite 
.With.the anti-masonic party upon ONE ELECTORAL TICKET. 


—the anti-masons—the democratic dissenters from Jacksonism, 
and we much mistake if it will not be supported by a large ma- 
_jority of those who are now friendly to governor Wolf. With 


. vote of Pennsylvania is lost to Jackson! 
Mr. Hill, one of the senators from New Hampshire, at a late 
_ public dinner given to him, delivered a long address—from which 

the following extracts are made: 

“It would be scarcely possible, from newspaper reports merely, 
_ to see the opposition in congress to the administration as it is. 
Of thirty-nine members of the house of representatives, from 
the six New England states, twenty-seven are opposed, and 
twelve in favor of the administration, the latter being equally 
divided between the states of Maine and New Hampshire. Of 
the twelve senators from these six states, eleven are opposed, 
and only one friendly to the administration. In that body, I 
happen to be placed, standing without a single political friend 
in the six northern states. You all recoilect the manner in 
which I was elected. Although in 1828 supported for the same 
office by my political friends in the legislature, my election in 
1830 was not less due tothe general burst of indignation which 
pervaded the state on account of the rejection by the senate 
of my appointment to the office of comptroller of the treasary 
at Washington, than to the previous good opinion my fellow 
citizens had formed of me from an acquaintance of twenty 
. Standing as I do in the senate, alone from New Eng- 
land friendly to Andrew Jackson—coming their in despite of a 
litical intolerance as desperate and unrelenting as ever ex- 
ted in this or any other country, it will not surprise you, 
tlemen, nor my fellow citizens of New Hampshire generally, 
to be informed that I neither entered the senate on personal 
good terms with some gentlemen of that body, nor have my 
course of conduct or my votes been such as to conciliate their 
kindness or good wishes. It never was, and I trust in God it 
never will be, in me to compromise my principles or my duty 
to my constituents for the favor or good graces of any man. 


a 





personal attentions even of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
[ have not been the favorite, nor received the personal atten- 
tions of either: one of them has once vad to notice the 
‘still small voice’? from the east, as the solitary individual in 
the senate from that part of the union opposed to bis aggran- 
dizing schemes of bargaining for the votes of the people for 
the presidency, and at another time has reproached me for 
reading, as he said, badly, extracts from his own speech against 
the bank of the United States in 1811. The other, haz pre- 
served generally a dignified silence, content that the louder 
yelpers of his kennel, from: Maine and Delaware, Holmes and 
Clayton, whose low and blackguard efforts were quite too in- 

ecent and too vulgar even to find a place in the most worth- 
less Opposition prints of the country, should set upon me’, 

* * : * 

*‘It is impossible that Henry Clay should appear before the 
whole people of the United States, as he has appeared, during 
the late session of congress, to those who have been engaged 
with him in the business of legislation. Some of the arts of 
the demagogue, something of the ungovernable passions of a 
man who can brook no opposition, may be traced in his printed 
speeches. But the small management, the trick and device, 
the aptitude at slander and abuse, can only be appreciated by 
those who were eye and ear witnesses. ‘The assaults by this 
man on general Jackson and his prominent friends, were such 
as no modest man, even if he were not a candidate for the 
presidency, could have made; coming from an avowed can- 
didate, they discovered a hardihood and a wantonness that 
puts to the blush all former example. The violence of this 
man in the open and secret sessions of the senate has been 
exceeded only by his unblushing effrontery in proclaiming him- 
self to be the paragon of political perfection.” * * * * 

“Connected with it, as was every expedient of Mr. Clay and 
his party to lessen the disposable means of the treasury by 
wasting the public money on almost every object which could 
be devised, was his project for dividing among the states the 
proceeds of the public lands. Although there was at firsta 
majority of the senate against Mr. Clay’s bill, by offering an 
additional donceur of land to the states of Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Missouri, Indiana, Hlinois and Alabama, and an ad- 
ditional amount of 124 per cent. upon the nett amount of sales 
to the new states, sufficient votes were PURCHASED to carry 
the bill through that body: bids were made and BARGAINS 
were consummated in the open senate to procure the passage 
of this bill.’? ° w . - * 


It will be recollected that Mr. Benton, in his place in the 
senate, denied having uttered certain expressions attributed to 
him by Mr. Clay. On this subject the editor of the St. Louis 
Times says— 

We did not think it necessary to take notice of Mr. Law- 
less’s volunteer defence of the senator;—we waited for the ex- 
plicit denial of the principle. Col. Benton has made that de- 
nial; and we now offer to prove, if the opportunity shall be af- 
forded to coerce the production of testimony,that Thomas H. 
Benton, then and now a senator of Missouri, did, sometime in 
the year 1823 and 1824, at different places and in the presence of 
many persons in the state of Missouri, say, in substance, that if 
general Jackson should be elected president of the United States 
that members of congress would have to legislate armed. We 
know the names and the persons of the witnesses, by whom the 
charge can, and in the mode referred to, will be sustained. Our 
offer is of necessity, at this time confined to the production of 
evidence in the mode pointed out. The genera! reluctance of 
private citizens to appear in the public prints as witnesses is 
the only cause that makes us thus guarded, but it may, and we 
hope will be in our power to dispense with the condition that 
we are now obliged to make. Our intention is to fulfil our 
pledges at all times, and therefore we give them warily. 

And the following card has been published in the New Orleans 
Argus. 

To the public. In looking over the Richmond Whig, National 
Intelligencer, Globe and United States Telegraph, I have seen 
the different reports and statements in relation to the late con- 
test or dispute in the senate chamber of the United States, be- 
tween the honorable Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and the hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, as to what Mr. Benton stated 
in Missouri previous to the election of gen. Andrew Jackson as 
president of the United States. 

Having resided in the states of Missouri and Kentucky fora 
number of years previous to the election, and being acquainted 
with the above named gentlemen, for 25 or 26 vears, I conceive 
itto be a duty imposed on me thus to give publicity to what 
came under my immediate notice, in relation to the above mat- 
ter. Col. Thomas H. Benton stated in my presence and that of 
several other gentlemen in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, in the 
latter part of the summer or fall of 1822, that if general Andrew 
Jackson was elected president of the United States every man o 
posed to him, and wishing to support his own dignity, would be 
obliged to arm himself, and guard his house with RuULL-poGs and 
BLOOD-HOUNDS. HENRY JONES. 
New Orleans, August 10th, 1832. 


ee 


From the United States Telegraph of August 23, 
To THe People. The editor has the pleasure to announce 





As humble men in pretensions as myself can and do receive the 


to his numerous readers, that he has returned to his post with 
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improved health, and well satisfied that the re-election of ge- 

neral Jackson can well be defeated, if proper exertions be made 

by those who are convinced, as he is, that every consideration 

which binds an American citizen to his country; which should 

stimulate every lover of liberty to maintain our free institu- 

tions, as established by our ancestors, requires it. Entertain- 

ing these views, he proposes to publish between this time 

and the presidential election, an extra Telegraph, to contain 

thirteen numbers, in which he will endeavor to demonstrate that 

Andrew Jackson ought not to be re-elected president of the 

United States; and he invites all those who concur with him in 

opinion, to unite with him in the performance of this duty; to 

demonstrate that every patriot should rally in defence of the 

constitution. The great body of those who voted for general 

Jackson in 1828, voted for him for elevated and patriotic motives. 

He has violated almost every principle upon which his election 

was advocated, and almost every pledge made by himself and 

his friends in his behalf. We believe that the great body of the 

party who voted for him are unchanged. They ure now, as 
then, the advocates of the principles upon which he came into 
power; whereas circumstances have conspired to place those 
who were opposed to the election of general Jackson in such 
relation to him that they are now the advocates of the principles 
which he was elected to maintain but has deserted. This, then, 
is the moment for all those who are opposed to the improper 
exercise of executive patronage—to all interference of the exe- 
cutive in the appointment of his successor—to rally in defence 
of the great interests which are involved in the contest; to de- 
feat those daring and corrupt politicians who have seized upon 
the name and popularity of general Jackson, and who, unless 
they are met and defeated, will subvert the very foundations of 
liberty, and convert this government into the corrupt engine of 
the most odious and profligate despotism. We believe that our 
duty requires us to demonstrate that general Jackson ought not 
to be re-elected. It is the duty of the people to select his suc- 
cessor, and upon them we cast the responsibility, satisfied that, 
Jet the choice fall on whom it may, the moment is propitious for 
the propagation of those great and fundamental principles of 
public liberty to which we are devoted, and in the maintenance 
of which we consider the support of men as but an incident. 

During our recent visit to Pennsylvania and New York, we 
have become fully convinced that the re-election of general 
Jackson can be defeated, if all those who believe that the pub- 
lic interest requires it, can be induced to unite in one common 
effort to accomplish it. Our project of issuing an extra Tele- 
graph, devoted to that object, is intended to counteract the ‘‘ma- 
lign influence”? which the extensive circulation of that corrupt 
and profligate journal, the Globe, if uncontradicted, is calculat- 
ed to have on the public mind. We purpose to commence the 
immediate issue of a large edition, say twenty thousand copies, 
under the expectation that this prospectus will be copied into 
other journals, and that the committees of correspondence, and 
other individuais opposed to the re-election of gen. Jackson, 
will immediately interest themselves to obtain subscribers. 
FIVE DOLLARS WILL PAY FOR TEN COPIES OF THIRTEEN NUMBERS 
EaCH. The activity of the disciplined corps of office holders 
must be met by equal activity on the part of the people. Their 
cry is Jackson, Van Buren, and the ‘“‘spoils of victory.”? Let 
yours be ““THE CONSTITUTION AND LIBEeRTY.”’? Let every man 
do his duty, and all will be safe. We have entered the lists 
stimulated by our obligations tothe public—-the thrilling emotion 
which impels the lover of public Lirerry to hazard all in her 
defence, and an animating confidence that the despotism and 
corruptions which wouid transfer us as slaves to the service of 
a desperate pretender will be defeated. Again we say, let every 
freeman do his duty. DUFF GREEN. 

Washington city, August 23d, 1832. 

From the N. Y. Courier § Enquirer of August 23. 
NOTICE. 

The partnership between the subscribers has been this day 
dissolved by mutual consent. All claim against the Courier and 
Enquirer, will be presented to James Wutson Webb, the sole 
proprietor. 

JAS. WATSON WEBB. 
M. M. NOAH. 
New London, August 18th 1832. 
A. CARD. 

It will be seen by the above notice, that I have relinquished 
my interest in the Courier and Enquirer, to James Watson 
Webb, who will hereafter conduct it on his own account.— 
I purcharsed an interest in the concern, with the hope of being 
useful to the present administration of the general government; 
and I retire from it, because circumstances beyond my control, 
are akout giving a direction to the columns of the paper at va- 
riance with the objects which governed my purchase. It is due 
to Mr. Webb, to say that we separate on terms of perfect good 
will and friendship. M. M. NOAH. 

New London, August 18, 1832. 

On this oceasion Mr. Webb came out with a long, and, cer- 
tainly, well written and strong address; from which, to gratify the 
curiosity of our readers, we make the following extracts—as 
published in the ‘Courier.’ 

As a sentinel at my post, true to the duty which [ voluntarily 
assumed when I] became the editor of a public journal, I feel call- 
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and anxieties of an active and laborious life, he no longer pos- 
sesses his former energy of character or independence of mind; 
but that confiding in those who have wormed themselves into 
his confidence, he has entrusted the affairs of this great nation, 
and the happiness of thirteen millions of freemen, to the hands 
of political gamblers and money- changing, time-serving politi- 
cians, who, in the pursuit of their unhallowed purposes, threaten 
ruin to the country. The events of the past two years—the oc- 
currences which are almost daily transpiring—the high handed 
infringements of the constitution—and the tone of the official 
paper at Washington—all but too clearly prove that a few mer- 
cenary and unprincipled officers of government possessing the 
confidence of the exccutive, and leagued with a band of reckless 
money-changers at Albany, are bringing disgrace and distress 
upon the country, and destroying the fairest fabric of liberty 
which an Alwise and benificent Providence ever bestowed upon 
man.’’ 

* ~ * ~ 
‘J have said that this message, [the veto of the bank bill], 
aims a vital blow at the judicial and legislative branches of the 
government; ‘and in support of this declaration ’tis but neces- 
sary to refer to that portion of it wherein the writer says, that 
‘each public officer who takes an oath to support the constitu- 
tion, swears that he will support it as he understands it, and not 
as it is understood by others.’? Again—he says, that, ‘*the opinion 
of the supreme court has no authority over congress AND THE 
PRESIDENT IS INDEPENDENT OF BOTH!’’? Now if the president 
is independent of ‘‘both’’ congress and the supreme court, and 
has a right to construe the constitution ‘“‘as he understands it, 
and not as it is understood by others,’ does he not possess un- 
limited and despotic authority? Is he not to all intents and 
purposes as “‘independent”’ of control as is the auTocRaT or 
ALL THE Russias? and is not our constitution—the palladium of 
our rights—the charter of our Jiberties—the sacred legacy of our 
fathers—trampled upon, destroyed, and scattered te the four 
winds of heaven?”’ 

* : > 7 

The following are the concluding paragraphs: 
“The abuse and vituperation of hireling presses I consider 
harmless. It is paid for, and will pass by me like the unheeded 
wind; but let no man accuse me of ingratitude. I owe general 
Jackson nothing but that gratitade for his military services which 
ggg with all my countrymen, I must cheerfully acknow- 
ledge. 
have sunk thousands of dollars and labored night and day for 
years in his cause. If I have been censured by the public for 
any part of my conduct, it has been for the heedless rashness 
which has involved me in personal difficulties in behalf of him 
and his P sa But this has been forgotten, and not only have 
the leading papers in his interests traduced me, but he himself, 
because J would not blindly yield my opinions to his, has at the 
intimation of a few obscure individuals indulged in langu 
disreputable to the dignified and exalted station he fills. Let it 
not therefore be said, that I am ungrateful, nor must it be sup- 
posed that under any circumstances I can ever betray the con- 
fidence of any of those with whom I have for so many years 
been associated. ies 

I cannot conclude this paper, long as it is already without 
again calling upon the honest patriots of the country to pause 
and reflect upon the value of our constitution, and the certain 
destruction that awaits that sacred instrument if Andrew Jack- 
son should be re-elected and the government fall into the hands 
of a faction in Albany by reason of their coadjutors about the 
person of the president. Let them rally for the preserva- 
tion of what is justly the admiration of the world—let them 
preserve unimpaired the rich legacy won by the valour of our 
fathers and consecrated to the sacred cause of restoring to man- 
kind their natural and unalienable rights. To the PEOPLE— 
to the DEMOCRACY of the union generally I would say—look 
to the currency of the country—of the farmers, the mechanic, 
the manufacturers and merchants of the union, [ would ask~— 
are you prepared to see our currency destroyed, and one ge- 
neral scene of distress pervade every quarter of our flourishing 
country?—Of the DEMOCRACY of New York, I would en- 
quire—are you prepared by voting for the re-election of An- 
drew Jackson to place for years, the destinies of this great state 
in the hands of a few leaders in Albany, who speculate upon 
your wants, deride your complaints, and govern you with a rod 
of iron through a chain of local banks and the application to 
party purposes of the finances of the state? 

It may be asked and with propriety, why I have delayed this 
declaration of my principles and my future course. The answer 
isa plainone. Mr. Noah was equally interested with myseif 
in the proprietorship of the Courier & Enquirer, and differing as 
we do in our relations to gen. Jackson, I could not act through 
the columns of our paper until his interest was extinguished, 
but on the day that the veto message was received, I openly 
declared my determination never to advocate the re-election of 
Andrew Jackson to the presidency. On this subject therefore 
there has been no concealment, and having succeeded in pur- 
chasing Mr. Noah’s moiety of the establishment. I have frankly 
fearlessly and honestly devoted it to the cause of principle and 
to the preservation of the constitution of the country. 

JAS. WATSON WEBB. 


From the Couner & Enquirer, of August 24. 





ed upon to to the PEOPLE, that Anprew Jackson is 
not their president—that enfeebled by age, and the toils, cares 


OurrelWwes. We said yesterday “experience has taught us that 
our reliance upon the patriotism of the people—our confidence 


I have never asked or received favors at his hands, but — 
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in their determination to sustain the LIBERTY OF THE PRESS— 
and our unshaken belief in their INDEPENDENCE AND DEMO- 
cracy, is founded on a just estimate of their devotion to the in- 
stitutions ofthe country, and a correct knowledge of the means 
of preserving them.”’ 

it is well known that in consequence of our political mani- 
festo, our office was crowded yesterday by those who attempt- 
ed to punish us for acting independently, and those who felt a 
disposition to sustain the liberty of the press. Like all such 
contests, it was a fruitless one, and satisfied us of the justice of 
the opinion expressed in the above extract. We know that va- 
rious rumors are abroad as to the result,and therefore con- 
sider it incumbent upon us to announce that it was as follows: 

Stoppages 241 at $10 per ann. and 1 at $40 

New subscribers 195 of which 21 at $40 


Nett loss 

We certainly are gratified with this result, as clearly demon- 
Btrating that the public cannot be induced to enter into these 
attempts to gag the press. It is a foolish and an idle warfare, and 
we are happy to add, confined principally to those who have 
reasons—valid and interested reasons for their course. We are 
grateful to those who have so promptly come forward to sustain 
us, and without knowing how our political opinions may ac- 
cord with theirs, we promise them a newspaper in the true 
sense of the word. With a boat establishment costing us about 
$10,000 per annum, and with the best possible arrangements for 
correspondents abroad, together with some little industry and 
attention to local concerns, we know that we can fairly com- 
pete with any cotemporary. We will endeavor to make it the 
enterest of all to read our paper and leave the result to time. 
Should we even lose five hundred of our subscribers we will 
still have more than nine thousand; but instead of losing we 
must continue to increase if we discharge our duty to the public. 

From the same. 

Col. Webb. I enclose you a check for two thousand dollars, 
which you will oblige me by offering as a bet that Andrew Jack- 
son will not receive the electoral votes of this state at the next 
presidential election. Your obedient servant. 

New York, August 24, 1832. 


ae 


The “Courier”? of a subsequent date says that 459 subscribers 
have withdrawn, and 466 new names been added, to its subscrip- 
tion list. This shews that the war fs a hot one. 


_—— 


While a press is thus made, against and in support of the 
**Courier,”’ the ‘New York Standard” seems to be doing a good 
vusiness, as the following statement from that paper would 
shew: 

Notice to subscribers. Having, within the last four days, re- 
ecived an accession of between three and four hundred sub- 
scribers, we shall be under the necessity of printing the Stan- 
dard on a larger sheet than we now use. Directions have ac- 
cordingly been given for the rules, and other necessary furni- 
ture, and the Standard of Monday next will be enlarged so as 
to contain an amount of additional matter equal to the con- 
tents of five of its present columns. 

= BB Ott — 
AFFAIRS WITH THE INDIANS. 
From the St. Lowis Times of August 11. 

Extract from a letter from capi. Loomis, commanding Fort 
Crawford, (Prairie du Chien), dated August 2, and first publish- 
ed in a ‘Galenian extra.’ 

ANOTHER BATTLE. 

‘‘Last evening the steamboat Warrior returned from up the 
river. Lt. Kingsbury, who commanded the guard, reports that 
about 40 miles up the Mississippi river they saw the Sacs and 
Foxes to a very large number—he presumes their whole force of 
effective men—on the bank of the river. They hoisted a white 
flag—but would not send a canoe aboard the steamboat. He told 
them if they did not do so, he would fire upon them, and did so. 
He supposed there were five at least of them killed. They were 
seen to fall by some of the gentlemen on board the steamboat.— 
‘They appeared much alarmed by the 6 pounder. Lt. K. saw 
some, but not many, horses. The boat was obliged to come 
down for wood. Lt. K. had gone to the Sioux at Prairie Aux- 
iles, to notify them that the Sacs and Foxes were expected to 
cross into their country—to say to them that they had again been 
defeated and closely pursued by the army—that we did not want 
them to fight, but to interrupt their crossing until the army could 
come up with them. 150 Sioux started down the river almost 
immediately, and passed the steamboat while she was scraping 
her boilers, a little above Wabashaw’s prairie. ‘They must have 
heard the firin of the six pounder; and a half Winnebago was 
sent by lieut. Kingsbury to Wabashaw, to let him know the Sacs 
and Foxes had arrived upon the Mississippi. 

“T expect general Atkinson and his combined army, 1,600 
strong, will be upon the Mississippi to-day. The steamboat 
Warrior was sent back with an additional guard, and two Mac- 
kinac boats to interrupt their crossing—support the Sioux, and 
communicate with general Atkinson.’’ 

The matter stated in the above account is verified by letters 
received in this city, from an authentic source, and giving mi- 
puter details. There is no doubt but that Black Hawk is com- 
pletely discouraged, and now hopes for nothing but escape. His 
army is in a state of sordid wretchedness. He, with his war- 
riors, is supposed to be endeavoring to effect a retreat up the 
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their women and children to the mercy of the whites. These 
helpless beings descended the Ouisconsin in canoes, with the 
intention, as they said, to deliver themselves up to the Winne- 
bagoes, as intercessors between them and the Americans. Ma- 
ny of the canoes have been upset, and a great number of lives 
lost. 

The sub-agent at Prairie du Chien says that the women and chil- 
dren who have been received by him, were in the most wretch- 
ed condition, almost starved and naked. Some of the children 
were so much reduced, that it was supposed that the most care- 
ful and tender treatment could not restore them. It gives us 
much gratification to state that these miserable beings have gene- 
rally been received and treated with humanity. The conduct of 
the officers of the government in this respect must be approved, 
—if not by the government itself, by the people. We war not 
with women and children. 

‘The steamboat battle was, we have no doubt, the whole foun- 
dation of the report in town on Wednesday of a general fight 
with the Indians. 

Later. By the steamboat Wm. Wallace, which arrived here 
yesterday afternoon, we received accounts of further operations 
of our troops. There is no additional intelligence as to the 
steamboat fight, except as to the names of persons on board of 
her, and their general conduct. ‘The U. 8. officers on board 
were lieuts. Holmes and Kingsbury, the latter in command of 
the soldiers:—there were also 15 soldiers and six volunteers; 
and as passengers Messrs. Wm. Hempstead, Sculard, and Mr. 
A. E. Hough, of this place, who returned in the Wallace. The 
conduct of all on board, including captain and crew, is highly 
spoken of, 

The following account is from the Galenian, and is verified by 
the passengers on board the boat: 

August 6.—Having just returned from the war, we have it in 
our power to impart some cheering intelligence. 

The whole army under general Atkinson, embracing the bri- 
gades commanded by genls. Henry, Posey and Alexander, and 
squadron under command of general Dodge, all crossed over to 
the north side of the Ouisconsin at Helena, on the 28th and 29th 
ult. They took up a line of march in a northerly direction, in 
order to intersect the Indian trail. At the distance of about five 
miles the great trail was discovered, leading in a direction N. of 
W. towards the Mississippi, and supposed to be about four days 
old. 

Gen. Atkinson seeing the direction of the enemy, knew well 
that it would require all diligence and expedition to overtake 
them before they would cross the Mississippi, and hence com- 
menced from that time a forced march; leaving all baggage 
wagons, and every thing else which was calculated to retard 
the pursuit. 

The country througk which the enemy’s trail led our army, 
between the Ouisconsin bluffs and the Kickapoe river, was one 
continued series of mountains. No sooner had they reached 
the summit of one high and almost perpendicular hill, than they 
had to descend on the other side, equally steep, to the base of 
another. Nothing but a deep ravine, with muddy banks, sepa- 
rated these mountains. ‘lhe woods, both upon the top of the 
highest mountains, and at the bottom of the deepest hollows, 
was of the heaviest growth. The under bushes were chiefly 
thorn and prickly ash. This is a short description of the route, 
and shows the difficulties of the pursuit. 

Notwithstanding all this, our army gained on the evening daily 
as appeared fromthe enemy’s encampments. The tedious march 
thus continued, was met by our brave troops without a murmur; 
and as the Indian signs appeared more recent, the officers and 
men appeared more anxious to push on. On the fourth night of 
our march from Helena, and at an encampment of the enemy, 
was discovered an old Sac Indian by our spies, who informed 
them that the main body of the enemy had, on that day, gone to 
the Mississippi, and intended to cross on the next morning, Aug. 
2d.—The horses being nearly broken down, and the men nearly 
exhausted from fatigue, gen. Atkinson ordered a halt for a few 
hours, (it being after 8 o’clock), with a determination to start at 
2 o’clock for the Mississippi, about 10 miles distant. At the 
precise hour the bugles sounded, and in a short time all were 
ready to march. 

Gen. Dodge’s squadron was honored with being p'aced in front, 
the infantry followed next, gen. Henry’s brigade next, gen. 
Alexander’s next, and gen. Posey’s formed the rear guard. 

zen. Dodge called for, and as soon received 20 volunteer spies 
to go ahead of the whole army. 

In this order the march commenced. ‘They had not however 
gone more than 5 miles before one of the spies came back, an- 
nouncing their having come in sight of the enemy’s picket guard. 
He went back and the intelligence was quickly conveyed to gen. 
Atkinson, then to all the commanders of the brigades, and the 
celerity of the march was instantly increased. In a few mi- 
nutes more, the firing commenced at about 500 yards ahead of 
the front of the army, between our spies and the Indian picket 
guard. ‘The Indians were driven by our spies from hill to hill, 
and kept up a tolerably brisk firing from every situation com- 
manding the ground over which our spies had to march; but be- 
ing charged upon and routed from their hiding places, they 
sought safety by retreating to the main body on the bank of the 
river and joined in one general effort to defend themselves there 
or die on the ground. 

Lest some might escape by retreating up or down the river, 
gen. Atkinson very judiciously ordered gen. Alexander and gen. 
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the river above the Indian encampment on the bank, and then 
move down. Gen. Henry formed the left wing and marched in 
the main trail of the enemy. The U. 8. infantry and general 
Dodge’s squadron of the mining troops marched in the centre. 

With this order our whole force descended the almost perpen- 
dicular bluff, and came into a low valley, heavily timbered with 
a large growth of under brush, weeds and grass. Sloughs, deep 
ravines, old logs, &c. were so plentiful as to afford every facility 
for the enemy to make a strong defence. 

General Henry first came upon and commenced a heavy fire 
which was returned by the enemy. ‘The enemy being routed 
from their first hiding places, sought others. General Dodge’s 
squadron and the U. 8. troops soon came into action, and with 
gen. Henry’s men, rushed into the strong defiles of the enemy 
and killed all in their way, except a few who succeeded in 
swimming a slough of the Mississippi, 150 yards wide. During 
this time, the brigades of gens. Alexander and Posey, were 
marching down the river when they fell in with another part of 
the enemy’s army, and killed and routed all that opposed them. 

The battle lasted upwards of three hours. About 50 of the 
enemy’s women and children were taken prisoners, and many, 
by accident in the battle, were killed. 

When the Indians were driven to the bank of the Mississippi, 
some hundreds of men, women and children plunged into the 
river, and hoped by diving, &c. to escape the bullets of our guns; 
very few, however, escaped our sharp shooters. 

The loss on the side of the enemy never can be exactly ascer- 
tained, but according to the best computation, they must have 
lost in killed, upwards of 150. Our loss in killed and wounded 
was 27. 

Some had crossed the river before our arrival, and we learn 
by a prisoner, that Black Hawk, while the battle waxed warm, 
had stolen off, and gone up the river on this side: if he did, he 
took nothing with him: for his valuables, many of them, together 
with certificates of good character, and of his having fought 
bravely against the United States during the last war, &c. sign- 
ed by British officers, were found on the battle ground. E 

It is the general impression in the army and at this place, that 
the Sacs would be glad to conclude a peace on almost any terms 
we might propose. 

On the morning of Wie 4th inst. a party of Sioux came to our 
camp, and begged permission to go on the back trail and have a 
fight with them. On the saine day our whole army started to go 
down to Prairic du Chien, about 40 miles, and wait further 
orders. 

Gen. Atkinson, accompanied by gens. Dodge and Posey, with 
the U. 8. infantry, arrived at the Prairie on the evening of the 
4th, on board the steam boat Warrior; and willremain until the 
mounted volunteers arrive, 

The Winnebagoes, at Prairie du Chien, are daily bringing in 

Sac prisoners and scalps. 

-On the same day, a party of 15 men from Cassville, under 

command of capt. Price, were reconnoitering the country be- 

tween that place and the Wisconsin, and fell upon a fresh Sac 
trail making towards the Mississippi. They rushed with full 
speed of horses, and soon came upon, killed and took prisoners 

to the number of 12. 

Gen. Scott and staff left here this morning for Prairie du Chien, 
in the steamboat Warrior, to join gen. Atkinson. 


OFFICIAL. 
The following official information has been received at the 
department of war: 
Head quarters, first artillery corps north western army, 

Prairie du Chien, Aug. 25, 1832. 

Sir: I have the honor to report to you that I crossed the Ouis- 
consin on the 27th and 28th ult. with a select body of troops, 
consisting of the regulars under col. Taylor, four hundred in 
number, part of Henry’s, Posey’s, and Alexander’s brigades, 
and Dodge’s battalion of mounted volunteers, amounting in all 
to thirteen hundred men, and i:znmediately fell upon the trail of 
the enemy, and pursued it by a forced march through a moun- 
tainous and difficult country, till the morning of the 2d inst., 
when we came up with his main body on the left bank of the 
Mississippi, nearly opposite the mouth of Ioway, which we at- 
tacked, defeated, and dispersed, with a loss on his part of about 
150 men killed, 39 women and children prisoners—the precise 
number could not be ascertained, as the greater portion was 
slain after being forced into the river. Our Joss in killed and 
wounded, which is stated below, is very small in comparison 
with the loss of the enemy, which may be attributed to the ene- 
my’s being forced from his positions by a rapid charge at the 
commencement and throughout the engagement—the remnant 
of the enemy, cut up and disheartened, crossed to the opposite 
side of the river, and has fled into the interior, with a view, it is 
supposed, of joining Ke-o-Kuck and Wapello’s bards of Sacs 
and Foxes. 
The horses of the volunteer troops being exhausted by long 
marches, and the regular troops without shoes, it was not 
thought advisable to continue the pursuit; indeed a stop to the 
further effusion of blood seemed to be called for, till it might be 
ascertained if the enemy would surrender. 
It is ascertained from our prisoners that the enemy lost in the 
battle of the Ouisconsin 68 killed and a very large number 
wounded; his whole loss does not fall short of three hundred— 
after the battle on the Ouisconsin, those of tne enemy’s women 
and children, and some who were dismounted, attempted to 
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sures being taken here by capt. Loomis and gen. Street, Indian 

agent, thirty-two women and children and four men have been 

captured, and some 15 men killed by the detachment under 

lieut. Ritner. 

The day after the battle on this river, I fell down with the re- 

gular troops to this place by water, and the mounted men will 

join us to-day. It is now my purpose to direct Ke-o-Kuck to 
demand a surrender of the remaining principal men of the hos- 
tile party, which, from the large number of women and children 
we hold prisoners, I have every reason to believe will be com- 
plied with. Should it not, they should be pursued, and subdued, 
a step maj. gen. Scott will no doubt take on bis arrival. 

[ cannot speak too highly of the brave conduct of the regular 
and volunteer forces engaged in the last battle and fatiguing 
march that preceded it—as soon as the reports of the officers of 
brigades and corps are handed in, they shall be submitted with 


further remarks. 


5 killed and 2 wounded, 6th inf. 

2 wounded, 5th inf. 
1 captain, 5 privates, Dodge’s battalion, mounted. 
1 lieut. 6 privates, Henry’s. 

1 private wounded, Alexander’s. 

I private, Posey’s. 

[ have the honor to be, with great respect, your ob’t serv’t, 

Signed, H. ATKINSON, 
brerct brigadier gen’l U.S. A. 
Moj. gen. MacomsB, commander in chief, Washington city. 
1 Beer e— 
ANOTHER VETO. 
From the Western Reserve Chronicle. 

It will be seen by the following communication from Mr. 
Whittlesey, and the letter of col. Clinton, the engineer appoint- 
ed by government to survey the route of the proposed rail road, 
from the city of New York to the Portage Summit of the Ohio 
canal, and that of col. Jbert of the engineer department, that 
the president has refused to apply the usual appropriation for 
surveys, to its intended purpose. Our readers will make their 
own comments, on this arbitrary conduct of the president. The 
effect of it will undoubtedly be to prolong the commencement 
of that important work, as well as the Lake Erie and Ohio rail 
road, which is also subjected to the new veto of gen. Jackson. 

Canfield, July 30th, 1832. 
Sins—You will oblige me by laying the following statement 
and accompanying letters before the public: and that they may 
be communicated to the electors of this congressional district, 
all of whom I conceive to be deeply interested in the contem- 
plated works. I desire the other editors within the distriet to 
re-publish them, for the benefit of their patrons. 
Col. Clinton, on an application made to the war department, 
by several citizens of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, was di- 
rected by the secretary of war in the course of last fall, to make a 
reconnoissance of the country from the Hudson river to the por- 
tage summit, with the view of ascertaining the practicability of 
constructing a rail road between those points; but whose ulti- 
mate termination was designed to be onthe Mississippi. Col. 
Clinton performed the service, and the result of his examination 
was reported to the seeretary of war, and communicated to the 
house of representatives. Tliree thousand copies of this report 
were ordered to be printed, on a motion made myself and 
from a belief that the information contained in the report was 
deeply interesting to this section of the country, I disseminated 
it as extensively as was within my power. Whoever has con- 
sulted this document has found that col. Clinton supposed the 
route was not only practicable, but highly favorable. 
The legislature of New York, during its last session, incorpo- 
rated a company to construct a rail road from the Hudson river 
to some point on Lake Erie, between the Cattaraugus creek and 
the east line of Pennsylvania. Mr. Collier, one of the repre- 
sentatives from New York, through whose district it was ex- 
pected the route would be located, drew up an application to 
the secretary of war for an engineer to survey the route desig- 
nated by the act of New York. When the application was pre- 
sented to me, it was signed by most of the delegation from New 
York. who united in it. Perceiving it contemplated to termi- 
nate the route at Lake Erie, I remonstrated against it, and affix- 
ed to my signature a note, that my understanding was, the sur- 
vey was to be made to the Portage Summit. The secretary of 
war, perceiving two routes were spoken of, required that those 
interested should designate which one they thought to be most 
important, as the department would direct only one of them 
to be surveyed. This opened another conference between Mr. 
Collier and others of the New York delegation, and myself, on 
the relative importance of the two routes; the result of which 
was, that the route to the Portage Summit was selected. 

I should do injustice to Mr. Collier and to the other members 
from New York, who co-operated with him, if | omitted to say, 
their views were liberal, asd were influenced by national, and 
not by sectional considerations. 

The route being thus agreed upon, the secretary of war de- 


It may be necessary to remark that the act of 1824 empowers 
the president of the United States, to cause such routes for roads 
or canals as he deems to be of national importance, to be sur- 
veyed at the expense of the United States. ‘Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars were first appropriated, to enable the president to 
carry the act into effect; and annual appropriations of twenty- 





make their escape by descending that river, but judicious mea- 


five or thirty thousand dollars have been. made at each subse 


cided it should be surveyed, if the bill passed that contained an. 
appropriation for continuing the surveys, under the act of 1821.. 
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— session of congress. The appropriation for this purpose, | for internal improvements, he said, (as was reported and believ- 
year, is, according to my recollection, thirty thousand dol- | ed), he would expend the appropriations, OR WITHHOLD them 


lars. The only condition mentioned by the secretary of war, 
that would defeat the survey, was the failure to pass the appro- 
priation bill: and when that bill was passed and approved by the 
president, no doubt was entertained but the survey would be 
made. ‘I'he execution of the law of 1824, was, by Mr. Monroe 
and by Mr. Adams, referred to the war department; and the 
same course has heretofore been pursued by president Jackson. 

By a letter just received from col. Clinton, it appears, that the 
president has decided, the state, company, or others interested, 
shall defray the expenses of the survey, except so far as the per- 
sonal services of the engincer, and the expense of the instru- 
ments are concerned. ‘The following is col. Clinton’s letter to 
me, with a copy of col. Abert’s letter to him, communicating 
the president’s decision. 

New York, 23d July, 1832. 

Deak sir: It is with much regret that I enclose a copy of the 
following order from the war department, suspending the survey 
of the route of the Hudson and Ohio rail road, as ordered on the 
5th instant, unless certain conditions are complied with by those 
making the application for the survey. 

I cannot hope, under all the circumstances attending the ap- 
plication to the war department for the survey, and the advanc- 
ed state of the season, that it will be in the power of individuals 
to comply with the conditions required by the president; but if 
you view this matter in a different light, you will address your 
reply to the secretary of war, at Washington. 

ery, and most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DE WITT CLINTON, U. S. engineer. 

Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, member of congress. 


Topographical bureau, Washington city, 20th July, 1832. 
Sir: My letter to you of the 14th instant, to suspend any fur- 
ther arrangements in relation to the survey which you were di- 
rected to superintend, was the result of an order from the secre- 
tary of war, to prevent any erroneous steps on this subject, until 
the pleasure of the president could be known, who had then the 
subject under consideration. 

1 have now received his directions on this, and in every other 
similar case; which is, that such surveys are not to be made, 
unless the states, incorporated companies, or individuals inte- 
rested, shall meet all expenses, except such as belong to the 
personal compensation of the engineers, or for the procuring 
and repairs of the necessary instruments. On these conditions, 
you may survey the route which may be chosen by the state or 
incorporated company, or parties applying for the survey, but 
on no other condition. 

You will therefore communicate with the parties interested 
in the case committed to you, and report the result to this 
bureau. 

i am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. J. ABERT, eut. col. top. eng. 

To De Witt Clinton, esq. U. S. C. eng. N. York city. 

You have heretofore published the favorable decision of the 
secretary of war, on an application made for the survey of a 
route for a rail road from the lake to the Ohio river. This sur- 
vey, asin the one mentioned above, was dependent alone on 
passing the usual appropriation. It will be seen, from the fol- 
jowing letter to me from col. Abert, that the president has in- 
terfered, and arrested this survey also. 


Topographical bureau, July 20, 1832. 

Sir: I have the honor to state to you, that, in conformity with 
the decision of the president, engineers and instruments will be 
furnished, at the expense of the United States, for the survey of 
a route fora rail road from Geauga or Ashtabula county, on Lake 
Erie, to the Ohio river in Columbiana county; but that the Unit- 
ed States will be at no other expense whatever, in relation to 
this survey. In case, therefore, the incorporated company in- 
terested in this survey, or any other association, will make ar- 
rangements for meeting the expenses of this survey, as above 
stated, and you will please to give this bureau information on 
that subject, engineers, with their instruments, will be ordered 
to make the survey. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. J. ABERT, Lieut. col. T. E. 

Hon. E. Whittlesey, Canfield, Trumbull co. Ohio. 

This statement, and the letters, are submitted to the candid 
and dispassionate perusal of those who anticipated the com- 
mencement of both or either of these roads; or who have enter- 
tained the belief that the president was in favor of internal im- 

rovements, and would pay any deference to a law he was 

und by his office to execute. 

The question naturally arises, are these roads of national im- 
portance? If the president thinks they are, the law of 1824 re- 

nires the expense of surveying thein to be borne by the United 

tates, if he directs them to be surveyed at all. if they are not 
of national importance, and such is the opinion of the president, 
what authority has he to detail an engineer with his instruments 
to survey them? The conclusion I draw from his ordering the 
survey conditionally, is, that he has decided the roads are of na- 
tional importance; but that he does not consider himself restrusn- 
ed, restricted or controlied, sy THE LAW. This is in accordunce 
with his views of other laws. Since the passage of the act, at the 
late session of congress, appropriating different sums of money 





as 
he thought proper. E. WHITTLESEY. 

Messrs. Hapgood & Pease. 
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SPEECH OF MR. STEWART, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In support of the tariff policy and in reply to Mr. McDuffie— 
delivered in the house of representatives June 5, 1832. 
EXTRACTS. 

If gentlemen would avert to the report of the’secretary of 
the treasury, on commerce and navigation, communicated to 
the house some days since, they would find that the imports, 
during the last year, had increased to such an extent,in spite 
of all our present high protection, that the revenue on three 
items, woollens, cottons and iron, alone, would amount, even 
under the redficed rate of duties proposed, to five millions 
of dollars more than the revenue derived from the imports 
of the same articles in 1830, under the present high rate of 
duties. The imports of woollens, cottons and iron, with its 
manufactures, amounted, in 1830, to upwards of nineteen and 
a half millions; in 1831, to upwards of thirty-seven and a half 
millions!! The import of woollen goods increased from some- 
thing more than five to upwards of $13,000,000; wool, from 
667,000, to 5,662,000 pounds; cotton, from seven to sixteen mil- 
lions; and iron, and its manufactures, from five to seven mil- 
lions of dollars. Ifthe imports ofthese articles, under existing 
protection, doubled in amount last vear, reduce the duties as 
proposed by the treasury department, and what will be the 
result? Will not the imports and the revenne be vastly in- 
creased? Especially when it is recollected, that, of these three 
articles, we now manufacture,in this country, to the amount 
of ninety-two millions of dollars per annum. Suppose you 
destroy, by this bill, only one-third of this immense production, 
which must be supplied from abroad, the imports would, con- 
sequently be more than doubled, and our’ revenue, of course, 
vastly increased. Ifthe imports of wool increased from 667,000 
pounds in 1830, to 5,622,000 pounds in 1831, with a protecting 
duty of eighty-two and half per cent. what will it be next year, 
if the protection be reduced, as proposed by the secretary of 
the treasury, to five per cent. on coarse, and twenty per cent. 
on fine wool? Will it not, (as was said by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Bates), put the knife to the jugular of every 
sheep in the country? When the import of woollen goods has 
increased more than two-fold in the last year, what will be 
the effect if the duty is reduced, as is proposed by the treasury 
bill, to less than half its present amount? Will it not result 
in the total and absolute destruction of the whole woollen bu- 
siness of this country? A business in which there is now in- 
vested in land, capital and labor, no less than one hundred and 
sixty-seven millions of dollars, yielding an annual production of 
wealth, more than equal to our whole export trade to all the 
world; and this was but onc item in the long catalogue of in- 
terests, on which the seeretary’s bill had pronounced the sen- 
tence of death, and handed over, bound hand and foot, to the 
British executioners. But why-—in the name of heaven, why, 
shall this country, where seven-eighths of the people are em- 
ployed in agriculture, with an almost unbounded capability of 
production—why shall we be dependent on England for our 
agricultural produce—for wool and woollens? Why not also 
repeal the duty of twenty-five cents per bushel on wheat, and 
import wheat also from Egypt, Poland and the Biack sea, and 
potatoes from Ireland, where they are produced much cheaper 
than here? Quit work, buy every thing, sell nothing, and grow 
rich; this was the glorious plan recommended. Flour, he con- 
tended, was not more the product of agriculture, than cloth, 
wheat and wool, were alike the product of the soil; the one 
was manufacturea into flour, and the other into cloth, and the 
policy that recommended the importation of the one, would 
recommend, also, the importation of the other. Three-fourths 
of the value of cloth was the result of agriculture; hence, of the 
thirteen millions of dollars sent last year to England for wol- 
len goods, more than eight went to pay for wool, the subsistence 
of Jabor, and other agricultural products which entered into its 
composition. And were gentlemen, representing an agricul- 
tural people, prepared to go with the secretary of the treasury 
in favorof destroying more than half the existing protection, 
and thus to crush them under the weight of foreign competi- 
tion? If the British chancellor had sent usa bill to flood the 
country with British manufactures—destroy American and 
build up British industry—make us again dependent and tri- 
butary, and crush a great and growing rival, he could not have 
devised a better plan than that proposed by the treasury depart- 
ment. What would he propose? The very thing here recom- 
mended; to reduce the duties, and thus remove the obstructions 
to the importation of British goods. England would give mil- 
lions to secure the passage of either the bill reported from 
the treasury, or that by the committee of ways and means. 
The chairman of the committee of ways and means, (Mr. 
Mc Duffie), had frankly avowed his object; it was to destroy 
American, and make way for British manufactures—to in- 
crease the importation of British goods, and the exportation of 
American specie. So that, money becoming plenty in England 
prices would rise, and, eonsequently, cotton would command 
a better price; and, on the other hand, money becoming scarce 
in the north, prices would fall,and they would obtain their 
supplies at a cheaper rate; in other words, his object was to en- 
rich England, by importing her goods, and impoverishing this 


| country, by sending our money to pay for them. 
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The gentleman frankly admits, however, that it is better for 
the American farmer to pay even higher prices for American 
manufactures, because he gets a higher price for his produce in 
exchange. Butthis won’t do; we inust conseht to destroy our 
manufactures, give up our agriculture, and send our money to 
England, to induce her to give “two cents a pound more for 
cotton.”? Andif our manutactures and mechanic arts are de- 
stroyed, What odds? It is an easy matter, the gentleman says in 
his report, “fora hatter or a shoemaker to take up some other 
trade’!!! What other trade, when all are alike destroyed? Can 
they beg? No, for all would be beggars. But they have an 
alternative left; and what is it? To go, hat in hand, to some 
southern nabob, with his thousand slaves, and his six hundred 
votes, and beg leave to hoe corn, at six pence a day, among 
his negroes!!' Yes, sir, this is the result of the system of po- 
licy proposed for our adoption; and if we do not promptly agree 
to it, South Carolina, we are told, will not remain in the union 
five months!! If these are her only terms of compromise, I 
say, for one, let her go. But, no sir; she will not go, if she is 
wise. She is more indebted for security, against dangers that 
lurk in her own bosom, to this union, and to its dreaded power, 
than any state in it. ‘The people of South Carolina cannot shut 
their eyes to the perils of such a step, though some of her ad- 
visers may. She will pause, I trust, and pause long—before 
she commits this fatal suicidal act. Let her look fora moment 
at the consequences of such a step, to the present and all future 
generations—to the cause of liberty throughout the world; iet 
her look to her own situation, and to her own resources—to 
her means of prosecuting a war against this government; for re- 
sistance to the law must result in civil war—this was inevitable. 
It was proper and right, therefore, that she should first calmly 
and dispassionately review the whole ground. Where is her 
army and navy, her men, and her money,to contend against 
the united energies of this powerful union? For, let it be re- 
membered, this union will remain unbroken, though rebellion 
may, fora short season, raise her black and bloody standard 
Within its borders. Such things has happened more than once 
in the brief history of our government, and never with so little 
cause as now exists in the south. During a period of extraor- 
dinary pecuniary distress, the people of western Pennsylvania 
had resisted the tax gatherers, sent by this government to sell 
their last cow, and the bread from the mouths of their chil- 
dren—still they yielded at once when force was threatened.— 
But where is the tax gatherer now? Such a thing is unknown 
under this government. No people under heaven enjoyed so 
many blessings, with so few burthens, as this people. No man 
is coerced to pay a cent for the support of government; our re- 
venue is derived from duties levied upon foreign goods, and 
paid partly, as he would show, by foreigners, and partly by 
those who chose, voluntarily, to purchase and consume them, 
* * * * 


Hence he contended that this was a most important contest. 
It was a contest to uphold the labor of this country on the one. 
band, and to press it down on the other; not one kind of 
labor only, but every kind—agricultural, manufacturing and me- 
chanical. ‘The question was, whether we should employ and 
cherish our own industry, and circulate our money at home, 
or send it abroad to import wool and wooliens, iron, hats, 
shoes, every thing, from foreign countries? Labor is the founda- 
tion of national prosperity; it is the great parent of all produc- 
tion. Depress labor and you depress the nation. Labor would 
prosper or decline precisely as yeu increase or diminish pro- 
tection. Let gentlemen withdraw protection, and flood our 
country with foreign goods, export our money, and prostrate 
and paralyze all the laboring classes in the fields and the work- 
shops; and let them go home, and tell their constituents that 
they prefer British to American productions, unless they would 
work as cheap as the paupers of England, the serfs of Russia, 
or the slaves of the Indies; let them say so, and ask their suf- 
frages, and receive their answers. This mightdo in the south, 
where labor had no voice—where the master votes for his 
slaves; but it would not satisfy the hardy, independent and en- 
lightened yeomanry of the northern, middle and western states. 
The effect of this system of free trade was to divide society into 
two classes—nabobs and paupers; rich men and beggars; princes 
and dependents; that was the legitimate result of the system. 
It was nothing to the employer that labor was depressed. It 
was nothing to the consumer, who lived upon his income, upon 
the interest of his stocks, his mortgages, and bonds, that labor 
went supperless to bed: his income remained the same, though 
he paid his laborers but six pence a day. Mr. 8. said he knew 
the sufferings and the toils of labor; he had himself labored for 
years in the field and in the workshop. It was to the laboring 
people he was indebted for every thing. He stood here their re- 
presentative and advocate; and, when he deserted them, he 
hoped that heaven would deserthim. The day had not vet come, 
he trusted, when the aristocracy were to rule this country. We 
had heard much, during the debate, about the will of the people. 
The will of the majority had been stigmatized as the most 
odious tyranny—worse than the mob, more despotic than a 
Turkish divan. He would notice these remarks directly. He 
Supported this system of policy from views widely different 
from those avowed by many gentlemen. He legislated not for 
the benefit of the manufacturers, but the farmers of the coun- 
try. It was the farmers, in fact, who were most benefited by 
this system of policy. Gentlemen talked of this as a system to 
sustain and enrich over-grown manufacturing establishments. 
This was all a delusion. The existing establishments are not 


to be benefited in the end, though, for the moment,they might 
be relieved from the injurious effects of foreign competition. 
This system he said, while it destroyed foreign competition, 
called into life and activity competition at home; which, 
however beneficial it might be to the country at large, was not 
calculated to increase the profits of capital already invested, no 
more than the establishment of half a dozen new stores, ta- 
verns, hat or shoe factories, in a village, would be calculated 
to increase the business and the profits of those who already 
enjoy the monopoly. To illustrate his view of this part of 
the subject, he would suppose a case of common occurrence— 
the case of an interior town, in which there was a single wol- 
Jen factory, where the neighboring farmers sold their wool, 
and bought their supply of cloth. The manufacturer, having 
no competition, regulates both his own prices and those of the 
farmer. But suppose, in consequence of the encouragement 
afforded by a high tariff, a half a dozen new factories should 
spring up in this town, producing six times the quantity of 
cloth, and creating a demand for six times the quantity of wool 
and provisions, would not the increased production of cloth 
soon glut the market, and reduce the price? while the inereased 
demand for all the productions of the farmer, would as certainly 
increase his prices and his profits. He would enjoy the double 
advantage of receiving more and paying Jess. This was the 
plain and practical operation of the protecting policy. It was 
the farmers, after all, who enjoyed its benefits to a much 
greater extent than the manufacturers. Hence he called upon 
all who represented the farming and agricultural intersts of 
this country, to rally around, to sustain and support this system, 
so essential to their prosperity and welfare. In support of this 
view of the subject, he begged leave to mention a single ad- 
ditional fact, stated to him by a highly respectable merchant 
and manufacturer, then present. It was this: That, before the 
manufacture of cotton goods had succeeded in this country, he 
sold to the farmers, foreign cottons at 40 cents per yard, and 
receivéd butter at 10 cents per pound. That now he sold them 
better goods, of his own manufacture, for 10 cents a yard, and 
gave 20 cents a pound for butter, and for other productions in the 
same proportion. That then he got two pounds of cotton for 
one yard of cloth, and now he gave two yards of cloth for one 
pound of cotton. Such was the effect of this system in favor of 
both the farmer and cotton planter, whose true interest it most 
evidently was, not to destroy, but to increase, by every means 
in their power, the manufacturing spirit of this country, to 
stimulate competition, enlarge the capital, and inerease the 
production of manufactured goods, thereby reducing the price 
of all they purchase, and increasing the price of all they sell. 
Mr. S. appealed to the cotton planters themselves, to say 
whether such was not the plain and practical operation of the 
system; and, if so, whether they were not bound, by every 
principle of self interest, as well as of liberal and enlightened 
policy, to support it. 
* 
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Numerous Inws had been passed by the mother country, be- 
fore the revolution, making it a highly penal offence to erect 
forges and factories in this country. These laws were mild and 
just compared with this kind of legislation. Those laws deceiv- 
ed nobody. ‘They were prohibitory, preventive, and prospective 
in their operation. ‘They warned the people against investing 
their money in manufactories. But this system of legislation 
was deceptive, retrospective, and destructive. It first invited 
capital to engage in manufactures, and then passed an ez post facto 
law to destroy it. It was inviting the citizens to do a merito- 
rious act, and afterwards punishing it with the utmost severity. 
This was worse than the Roman tyrant, who concealed the law 
so as to entrap his people. Such a system was more abandoned 
in principle, and more destructive in its effects on the northern 
and middle states, than would be a law to emancipate all the 
southern slaves; yet who would dream of proposing such a mea- 
sure, and what a flame would it not produce throughout the 
union? But if the people of the manufacturing and grain grow- 
ing states will not consent to be sacrificed to make a market for 
British goods, the south will destroy the union! And must we 
yield to threats like these? He hoped not. Look fora moment 
at the importance of the home markets for agriculture. The 
quantity of land in cultivation in the United States he had seen 
estimated at 350 millions of acres; if valued at 10 it would 
amount to 3,500 millions. The annual productions of land are 
supposed to be equivalent to its value. If this was correct, then 
the annual productions of land in the United States would be 
3,509 millions of dollars. Of this the whole was consumed at 
home, except the miserable amount 47 millions; and of this pit- 
tance, 32 millions was cotton, tobacco, and rice; leaving the 
whole of the agricultural exports north of the Potomac to all the 
world at 15 millions of dollars!! -Yet gentlemen seem disposed 
to destroy this immense home market by opening our ports to 
British gooda. Agriculture lies at the foundation of the national 
prosperity. When it prospers, all prosper; when it declines, all 
suffer. He appealed to the observation and experience of every 
one for the truth of this remark. This, he affirmed, was the 
grand thermometer by which the degree of national prosperity 
is always ascertained. 
. * * * * * 

Mr. S. snid, he had now presented his general views of this 
subject, and after a brief reply to some of the arguments of the 
chairman of the committee of ways and means, (Mr. Mc Duffie) 
I wil) trespass no longer on the time and attention of the com- 








mittee. 
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In the first place, that gentleman has been pleased to de- 
in the most unmeasured terms, the people of this coun- 
try: such a philippic against the will of the majority I have 
never before heard. He has not hesitated to declare, that the 
will of the majority is the veriest despotism on earth; that any 
other tyranny was preferable to this; worse than the worst revo- 
dutionary times in France. That the majority had no more moral 
sense than a mob; that a Russian despotism was preferable to 
is, because one tyrant could be satisfied, the people never. 
he wowld prefer living under any tyranny, rather than un- 
der this inexorable tyrant—king numbers, king demos, or, in 
other words, a government of the people. Now, he submitted 
mee gentleman, whether this was proper language to be used 
by one representing a portion of the people of this country, 
whether free or not free; was this the language of compromise 
and conciliation—was this the tone in which to ask for conces- 
sions? What was the inevitable result of such doctrines? If the 
qmajority is not te govern, who is? If the people are to be put 
down, who is to be put up? We must have some government. 
Ht results in what the gentleman seemed to desire: the substitu- 
on of one tyrant for many; his majesty the king, for their ma- 
jesty the people. Such sentiments, Mr. 8. said, he was asto- 
nished te hear uttered here; and the more astonished to hear 
them come from such a source. It was not long since he heard 
pronounced from that same gentieman, standing in the same 
spot, one of the most splendid and eloquent eulogiums upon the 
people; upon the will of the majority; upon their purity, patriot- 
tsm, and public virtue; and he had heard the gentleman then, 
with as much admiration and delight, as he now heard him with 
mortification and regret. He begged leave to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to a single sentence of that patriotic and eloquent 
appeal. ‘The gentleman then said, “the people are essentially 
etic; with them, selfishness itself is public virtue. By the 
aws of moral necessity they are obliged to will their own happi- 
ness.”? Such were the sentiments of the gentleman then; they 
did him honer; they were the sentiments of every American; of 
every friend of his country and its free institutions. He hoped 
they were still his sentiments, and that these declarations were 
hut the ebullitions of temporary excitement. 
* * * » * 4 ae 
We are told every day, that this policy of protection is a New 
ngland system ef grinding oppression on the south. Now, sir, 
this system has been literally forced on New England by New 
York and Pennsylvania, and he hoped gentdemen would not pass 
over Pernsylvania, to abuse New England for what she had 
done. Sir, we covet the censtire of having been the authors of 
this system, which has contributed so much to advance the pros- 
perity, happiness, and independence, of this country. We are 
proud of the odium, nay, the glory, of having established tlris 
system; and it would be base and dishonorable to sit silent in 
our seats, and hear New England abused on account ef measures 
that we have adopted; and, although Pennsylvania and New 
York had ferced this system on her, New England did not tatk 
of resistance or rebellion, but, in a spirit of patriotism, acqui- 
esced in the will of the majority; she had conformed to what 
seemed to be the settled policy of the country; she has vested 
her capital, under the protection promised, and shall we now 
desert her? Shall we violate our pledge? Shall we shamefully 
and perfidiously sacrifice those great eastern markets for eur 
agriculture?—a measure alike destructive to them, and to us: 
and for what? In the delusive hope of silencing the unfounded 
clamors of the south. He hoped net. Pennsylvania was unani- 
mous in adopting this policy, and he heped she would be unani- 
mous in maintaining it; he heped for the same unanimity here 
that was found on a recent occasion in her state legislature; he 
hoped she would exhibit no ‘“‘dough faces”’ on this question; he 
hoped she weuld never sacrifice her policy and her principles to 
conform to the wishes of any administration, no matter who 
might be atits head. ‘To factious opposition he was as much 
opposed as any man on that floor, as his votes would prove, aud 
fo them he appealed; he had voted unifermly upon all political 
questions, under the present administration, with a majority of 
his colleagues, who would not be suspected or cliarged with be- 
ing opposed to the present chief magistrate; but on all great and 
Vital questions of public policy, he never would surrender his 
principles, or the interest of his constituents, to conform to the 
views of men in power. 

The gentleman undertakes to account for this supposed pros- 
perous condition ef the nerth, and the depressed condition of the 
south, by saying that northern labor “‘went to elections and ela- 
mored at the polls.’?> Now, sir, this is a tepic which the gentle- 
man ought not to have introduced into this discussion; he regret- 
ted its introductien; but, since it had been introduced, he would 
gay a word or two in reply. The gentleman ought to have re- 
¢ollected thal, if southern Jaber did net clamor at the polls, it 
nevertheless had its representatives on this floor. Yes, sir, three- 
fifths of the southern slaves are represented here. ‘lake away 
the votes given by southern property—ly southern slaves—and 
you reduce the representation of the southern cetton growing 
anti-tariff states nearly one-third. Yes, sir nearly one-third of 
the whole of the southern delegation represent property, not per- 
sons. In South Carolina, according to the late census, four of her 
nine members on this fleor were the representatives of property. 
Yet, the gentleman taiks of northern labor clamoring at the 
polls! The gentleman himself, with his one hundred slaves, 
and sixty votes, denounces the majority as king numbers; king 
demos. Might we not retaliate, and call hard names? Why 
should a southern planter, with his one thousand slaves, have as 
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many votes as six hundred northern free men, who might each 
possess an equal amount of property? Why not, with equal 
justice, suffer our manufacturers to vote for three-fifths of their 
spindles and their looms, or other laboring machines? What, 
allow me to ask, does the south give for this immense political 
power? Nothing at all. Why? Because this very system of 
raising revenue from duties levied on foreign imports, instead 
of direct taxes, entirely relieves the south from the payment of 
the equivalent, in the increased amount of taxes which they 
agreed to pay as a consideration of this concession. When the 
constitution was formed, the revenue was raised by contribu- 
tions levied on the several states, according to their representa- 
tion in congress. The south, always fond of political power, 
proposed to the less ambitious north, that, ifthey would agree to 
give three-fifths of their slaves representatives in this house, 
they would consent to pay taxes in the same proportion. To 
this proposition they assented, and the matter was so arranged in 
the constitution. No direct tax is now collected. The whole 
revenue is derived from duties on imports, whereby the south 
is relieved entirely from the consideration they were to give 
for this political power. Yet, with all these advantages, they 


complain, and threaten to resist the right of the majority to go- 
vern!! 
* 


* * * * * 


Iu conclusion—the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Mc Duffie), has painted, in the most glowing colors, and fascinat- 
ing forms, the glorious advantages to the south, of a dissolution 
ofthis union. But was there not another side to this picture? 
and to this he begged gentlemen to turn their calm and dispas- 
sionate attention. Before they took this fearful plunge let them 
look over the precipice on which they stand, into the yawning 
gulf beneath. On the other side of this picture, was written, 
in flaming capitals—treason; rebellion; civil war, with all its 
fearful consequences. Let it be remembered, that no state can 
go out of this union until it bas conquered all the rest. When 
one state is gone, no two remain united. We have beard of the 
benefits of destroying this anion: but what will be its cost to 
those who may attempt it? From imaginary ills, they fly to 
“‘others that they know not of.”? 

They now complain ef taxation! But what will be the taxa 
tion necessary to raise and sustain armies and navies to contend 
against this government?—a government which now, with fond 
and parental affection, guards and protects the south. But taxa- 
tion would be the smallest item in the frightful catalogue of their 
ealamities. There is still another leaf in this book, to which 
gentlemen should look. And can they behold it with indiffer- 
ence? Itis the page on which posterity will write the epitaph of 
the authors of the destruction of this happy and glorious union, 
of those who shouid involve us in all the horrors of civil war; 
who should arm father against son, and brother against brother; 
who shoutd destroy this bright and glorious example—the only 
free government.on earth. 

How deep and how loud would be their denunciations, how 
bitter and how blasting would be the curses with which posteri- 
ty would brand the memories of those men! And will not their 
sentence be just? Where will they look for extenuation or ex- 
cuse? Taxation! it is imaginary, not real. All contributions 
here are voluntary, notcompulsory. No people under heaven are 
haif so lightly taxed, or half so highly blessed. In other coun- 
tries the peeple are taxed twenty times the aimount, to support 
despots; imposed, not by themselves, but by arbitrary power. 
Compared with this country, in England taxation was as 18 to 
1; yet they submit, and we rebel. Will not the people of the 
south look at these facts, and pause before they do the fatal deed 
that must seal forever their own destruction. In this union the 
gentleman from South Carolina had every thing to hope: his 
name might go down to posterity among the most distinguished 
men of the age, his talents might adorn its highest offices, to 
which he had a just right to aspire; and much as I may differ 
with that gentleman, said Mr. 8. both as to men and measures, 
yet such is my opinion of his talents and his worth, that I would 
rejoice to see him at this moment filling the highest of the exe- 
cutive departments of this government, or the highest of its di- 
plomatic stations. That gentleman may be carried away by mo- 
mentary excitement; still [ cannot doubt his attachment to this 
union, which [ trust he will never sacrifice to imaginary evils. 
The blessings of this government, and the value of this union, | 
have never heard so forcibly urged, or so eloquently pourtrayed, 
as by the gentleman from South Carolina himself; and I cannot 
in conclusion, better express my own feelings, than by repeating 
the very werds uttered by that gentleman in concluding an able 
and eloquent speech on another occaston, when he said, ‘The 
‘liberty of this ccantry is a sacred depository—a vestal fire, 
‘‘which Providence has committed to our hands for the general 
“benefit of mankind. It is the world’s last hope: extinguish it, 
‘Sand the earth will be covered with cternal darkness—but once 
“nut out that light, | know not-where is that Promethean heat 
“that shall that light relume.’”’ 

I appealto the gentleman—lI ask him, is he prepared to destroy 
that “sacred depository,’’ the wnion and liberties of his country; 
is he prepared to extinguish, in fraternal blood, that “‘vestal fire 
committed to his hands by Providence, for the henefit of man- 
kind;’’ is he prepared to destroy ‘‘the world’s last hope;”’ to put 
out and extinguish for ever, that great and glorious light of liber- 
ty and union now blazing up to the heavens, illumining the 
patb, and cheering the onward march of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world, and thus to cover the earth with eternal 
darkness? Is he prepared for this? I pause for a reply. 





